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[Cut Paper Patterns of Ladies’ and Misses’ Bathing or Gymnastic Suit, in twelve even Sizes from 24 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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A QUARREL. 


You call me a “girl of the period,” 
But why should I care 

If you don’t like the bobs on my dresses, 
Or kinks in my hair? 

I think they are perfectly splendid ; 
Eugene thinks so too; 

Then why should I heed the dull wishes 
Of prim folks like you? 


You say that I’m loud, but I’m sure 
I've lovers enough 

Who like all my ways and my manners, 
And don’t think me rough: 

Yet you I have promised to marry— 
i must have been wild; 

But how could I guess you would treat me 
So much like a child? 


There’s Mary—you always are saying 
She’s sweet and serene; 

But I shouldn’t want to look like her, 
Not fit to be seen; 

No gewgaws, no jewels, no flounces, 
No friz to her hair: 

When we go to a social or party, 
Is she any where? 


You know she steals off to a corner 
And sits there alone, 
Looks the veriest poke in creation, 
A stick or a stone; 
While I—ah, you know it, you know it— 
I dance and I flirt 
With lots of the jolliest fellows, 
And where is the hurt? 


Now, Robert, let’s settle the matter: 
I’m tired to death 

Of reproaches and carpings and scoldings 
At every breath. 

If you think my serene cousin Mary 
Is more to your mind— 

You, who hardly will treat her politely— 
Why, I am resigned. 


Just take her: she’s ready and willing, 
That’s plain to be seen— 

Just as plain as that I, when I'm minded, 
Can marry Eugene! 

She'll cook you most beautiful dinners, 
She'll sweep and she'll dust, 

And obey you in every trifle 
When she finds that she must. 


She'll go to church with you, and sit there 
Precise and demure, 

And tell you the text and the sermon 
Distinctly, I’m sure ; 

While I’m free to acknowledge I study 
Very often when there 

The fashions of dresses and bonnets, 
And people’s back hair. 


It’s strange, when a man finds a woman 
Ready-made in his style, 

With a calm, sweet, and modest demeanor 
And ghost of a smile, 

With hair lying smooth on her forehead, 
Dress straight to her feet, 

With no outward adornings to make her 
More primly complete, 


That he passes this excellent creature 
Most thoroughly by, 

And allows his faint heart to be smitten 
By a girl such as I. 

Falls in love spite of slate-pencil crimpings, 
Spite of trinkets and bows— 

Falls in love for the droop of an eyelid 
Or turn of a nose; 


Then tries with what might he possesses 
To force her to be 

The model who suits him precisely, 
Most wonderful she. 

Now, Robert, one way or another 
We'll settle this sham: 

Take your model, who sha’n’t be my model, 
Or me—as J am! . 








Ladies’ and Misses’ Bathing 
or Gymnastic Suit, Figs. 1 and 2. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tus pretty bathing or gymnastic suit, of 
which the illustration on the first page gives 
front and side views, arranged on a lady and a 
young girl, consists of the favorite yoke blouse 
and knickerbocker trowsers. ‘The trowsers may 
be made loose at the bottom, without a band, if 
preferred. The pattern of the suit is graded 
from 24 to 46 inches bust measure, to fit any 
size from girls seven years old up to adults. 
The pattern of the trowsers may also be used 
for drawers closed at the side. The sleeve 
given with the pattern is the shirt sleeve with 
a ruffle seen on the second figure of the illus- 
tration. ‘The suit may be made of flannel, mo- 
reen, serge, bed-ticking, or any other material, 
and trimmed to suit the fancy. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuts suit comprises two articles—yoke blouse 
and knickerbocker trowsers. 

Yoke Biovusr.—This pattern is in six pieces 
—front and back of yoke, front and back of 
body, sleeve, and sailor collar. This garment 
has a deep yoke at the back and front. The 
body is joined to the yoke in front with a large 
box-pleat on each side of the hem, and three box- 
pleats in the back, which are only confined as 
far as the waist line. A belt of the material is 
tacked at the waist line of the back, adjusting 
the garment to the figure. The sleeves are gath- 
ered in at the armhole, and at the wrist to a 
band of the material, which is made large enough 
to slip over the hand, and edged with a straight 
ruffle three inches deep. ‘The neck is finished 
with a deep sailor collar. ‘The perforations show 





where to baste the seams on the shoulders and 
under the arms, and the size and form of the 
under part of the sleeve. The parts are notched 
to prevent mistakes in putting together, and 
notches show where to turn back the hem in 
front, and to lay the pleats at the top of the body 
before joining to the yoke. An outlet of an inch 
is allowed for the seams on the shoulders and 
under the arms, and a quarter of an inch for all 
others. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 344 yards. 

KwyIcKERBOCKER TrowseERs.—This pattern 
is in two pieces—front and back. The notches 
show where to lay the pleats at the top. The 
front is laid in two side pleats at each side, turn- 
ing toward the front. ‘The back has three side 
pleats at each side, turning toward the middle, 
and is joined to a band which closes on the left 
side with a button and button-hole, Leave the 
side seam open down to the notch, and face it. 
The bottom is pleated in a band, which is closed 
at the inside seam with a button and button-hole ; 
the bands are edged with a two-inch-wide ruffle. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for all seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 294 yards. 
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@@® WitTH Harper’s WEEKLY for July 
19 was sent out gratuitously a beautifully 
illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing another installment of Lorp 
Lytron’s new Novel, “THE PARISIANS,” 
two splendid engravings, “Chatterton 
discovered by his Mother” and “ In the 
Shooting-Gallery ;” besides other picto- 
rial attractions, and a choice variety of 
reading matter. 

With the Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY for July 26 will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated E1cut- 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing a large 
variety of literary and artistic attractions. 





tS Cut Paper Patterns of the Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Bathing or Gymnastic Suit, illustrated on 
the first page of the present Number, are now 
ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, 
by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 

Ue Our né&t Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain patterns, ixustretions, and descriptions of a 
rich variety of new and elegant Summer Dress- 
es, Coiffures, Fichus, Mantelets, Paletots, Fancy- 
Work, etc., with many other choice attractions. 





FAMILY FEELING. 


HERE is an old saying that blood is 
thicker than water, and most of us de- 
voutly believe it—or believe, rather, the 
statement that it conveys—and will do so 
probably to the end of time, in spite of all 
we may see to persuade us to the contrary. 
In reality, we like to believe what pleases 
us, since it is only through a struggle that 
we ever embrace faith in any scheme that 
had no special attraction for us in the first 
place; and the idea that natural affection is 
not—next to the great bond of a perfect 
marriage, which makes two beings one— 
the strongest bond between human beings 
totally revolts us, revolts us partly through 
reflection, and partly through that inevita- 
ble selfishness without which we should fail 
to preserve our identity. The mother who 
looks at the baby on her breast, and traces 
on the small face here a trait of an ancestor 
and there a trait of herself, and sees the fa- 
ther smiling in its smile, and yearns above 
its sweetness and tenderness with an ineffa- 
ble sensation, finds it impossible to believe 
the time can ever come when that baby who 
lives through her, who covers her face with 
its little wet kisses, to whom she is heaven 
and sunshine itself, shall cease to regard her 
as the central point of its existence, shall 
dispute her opinions, rebel against her au- 
thority, and perhaps be severed from her at 
last by a gulf of hate—hate all the more bit- 
ter for the old love, as the sweetest wine be- 
comes the sharpest vinegar. The young sis- 
ters whom she sees playing together, sharing 
together, studying together, shielding each 
other from censure, strolling with their arms 
about each other, and their bright heads bent 
together in innocent conspiracy—she can not 
believe that at some day the attraction which 
these sisters have for each other shall be 
changed into repulsion, or, at best, into quiet 
indifference ; nor can she any more easily be- 
lieve that the brothers who now hunt birds’ 
nests together, go berrying, and play truant 
together, sleep in the same bed, and read 
from the same book, shall by-and-by foster 
jealousy and envy, shall quarrel about a 
homestead or a-sweetheart, and build be- 
tween them an ugly barrier of lawsuit or 
love-suit. Nor could the child, on his side, 
understand how the globe would continue 





to roll on if the parent no longer loved him; 
and brother or sister would deride equally 
the idea that any cuckoo of a stranger should 
ever push the other out of place. 

Still instances of this perversion of feel- 
ing are every day to be met with, but we 
all of us refuse to regard them as any thing 
but abnormal and isolated cases of malfor- 
mation or of cankered growth, like the fun- 
gus that usurps the flower. And though 
we may doubt just so long as we reason 
about it whether in the natural state natu- 
ral affection be a thing any more permanent 
with the human animal than with the brute, 
with the mother and child than with the 
lioness and whelp, yet instinct and intui- 
tion fly to the rescue and reiterate the cry 
that blood is thicker than water, and that 
our own blood in other veins calls to us as 
deep calls to deep, or as the moon calls to 
all the deeps. 

We often hear people declaring of a beau- 
tiful baby that they could take the child 
and love it as their own; but if they reflect- 
ed upon the matter they would know they 
were declaring an impossibility, for though 
they love the changeling never so dearly, 
they can never see themselves reproduced 
in it. Their hearts were never set beating 
together, and they can never feel for it the 
wild, deep passion of devotion that rises in 
the real parents to meet the responsibility 
of having placed it here. 

Man is, after all, but a sort of polyp whose 
buds are never entirely detached from it, 
and the race of to-day builds its coral, on 
which perhaps the race of to-morrow emerges 
into clearer water. This girl is so stately 
and gentle because her great-grandmother 
a hundred years ago respected herself and 
reduced her passions. This youth is so 
strong and heroic because a sire, long since 
a handful of ashes, fortified his own youth 
and health, and eradicated the leprosy of 
fear. When we look askance on some cous- 
in twice removed, and, if the old portrait 
on the wall speaks true, see our common 
ancestress, to whom the bloom of the earth 
has many a year been dust, gaze wistfully 
through her eyes at it again, we feel a new 
and nearer relationship with her. And the 
child playing at our feet becomes the more 
precious still when we recognize that he is 
the last point and expression of our race, a 
bond from the past, a pledge with the fu- 
ture. Certainly blood always tells; not 
alone in the race for life as in the race for 
plate, where it becomes evident that what 
we have made ourselves, that, by the force 
of natural laws, will our children approach 
—one degree higher if our lives went up, 
perhaps one degree lower if our lives went 
down—but in the occult tides of relation- 
ship that swing constant to one great law 
of cohesion. 

Love, they say, is in the line of descent, 
not of ascent—according to which, if a child 
loves a parent, it is an act of grace, not of 
nature. But we place this with all the oth- 
er heresies on the subject. It is true that 
the parent must regard the child as one who 
shall carry on his own work to completion, 
his character to perfection, through whom 
his name and his stock shall still have part 
in the warm and noisy world when he him- 
self is silent and cold; and he accentuates all 
the intrinsic dearness of the child by an un- 
conscious love of self and love of life, while 
the child must correspondingly look at the 
parent as one who has lived his day, and 
whose work is done. Yet that very thing 


‘gives the parent a new claim on the child’s 


affections; for not only is the parent dear 
to him from habit and association, from 
ability to remember nothing from which the 
parent is absent, as much a part of his uni- 
verse as the stars and the sky; but the fact 
that the world is so sweet to youth, and age 
is about to lose it, that the old eyes are soon 
to close on its beauty and gladness, and all 
the sunshine the dear old form shall know 
will be that which falls upon the grave, 
gives a fresh emotion as strong with love 
and regret as the parent’s emotion is strong 
with love and hope; and over and above 
all there is that mystical tie of the flesh and 
blood which never can words explain, and 
seldom can endeavor destroy—a tie before 
which the fidelity of the loadstar to its pole 
dwindles into nothingness. 

It is this same mystical tie that we find 
in the family relation elsewhere. Brother 
and sister may be uncongenial society each 
to the other, even disagreeable; may vex 
each other by the mutual sight of their own 
worse traits exaggerated into prominence 
by the cheapening of their better ones 
through rivalry ; may meet from each other 
criticism and plain-speaking that are blis- 
tering; may choose the merest alien for 
friend and confidant in preference; may 
quarrel because they love, but will love in 
spite of their quartel ; and let a question of 
interest, or health, or happiness, or safety 
arise, and the blood tells again without 
more ado. 

There is no savant who has yet told us 
what this mystical tie is. Philosophers can 





not illuminate it; physiologists can not catch 
it. One must analyze the current of the veins 
as it bounds across the heart, must seize the 
intelligence that thrills along the nerve as it 
leaves the brain, and then one has not laid 
hold of it. The sympathy of mated snails 
for one another, of which Pox told us, by 
which, though separated by oceans, one will 
respond to the other’s hurt, bears trivial com- 
parison with the human sympathy in fami- 
lies ; for the searcher into the springs of nat- 
ural affection must find it something to be 
weighed only in that fine balance where the 
very star-dust has been weighed, and the 
magnetism of the earth measured out to its 
meridians—a part of the awful secrets of cre- 
ation, of the great mystery of marriage, of 
the connection between heaven and earth, 
in the face of which, and such as which, the 
fool has said there is no God. It is an at- 
traction, indeed, exceeding any in the mate- 
rial cosmos; for though the: NeEwTons and 
Lap.aces should moon on with their vast 
schemes of gravitation and cohesion till time 
shall be no more, yet here is something, the 
people of the world believe, that if those 
mighty powers were dead and done away 
with, could yet hold their world together! 





GIVING AND TAKING. 


OW many there are in the world who, 
if they envy any one any thing, it is 
the power of giving liberally, of sowing be- 
side all waters! And perhaps there are 
those who, having the power, yet may envy, 
in turn, the disposition ; for who has not ob- 
served the glow of satisfaction lighting up 
the faces of those who, in the teeth of natu- 
ral avarice, have obliged themselves to give 
somewhat to the aid of another? They ex- 
perience a novel sensation, and are permitted 
to understand, in a measure, how much more 
blessed it is to give than to receive, while 
with many a one it would seem as though 
the opposite opinion prevails. There is some- 
thing in the manner of giving belonging to 
some of those we meet which reminds us of 
the little boy who, while listening to the 
eloquent appeals of a missionary preacher, 
was so moved that he whispered to his 
mother, “I shall give him five cents ;” the 
preacher, drawing the picture more finely 
as he proceeded from secondly to thirdly, 
prevailed upon the boy to declare again, “I 
shall give him ten cents, mother ;” and by 
the time he had wound up graphically with 
his fourthly, the child was ready to say, “Tl 
give him a whole handful, ifany body’ll make 
it up to me!” 

So it is feared that not a few give with 
the view of having it made up to them in a 
reputation for generosity and unselfishness, 
while, like the child, many more would give 
if they could be positively assured of a re- 
ward. The very beggar in the street, to 
whom we have given sixpence, reflects this 
anticipation when he asserts that “ God will 
reward you;” and it is a question if some 
of us do not expect to buy the kingdom of 
heaven with our superfluities. No doubt 
but God will reward us, in an enlarged ca- 
pacity for enjoying the ability to promote 
the welfare of others, and an increased dis- 
position to do so; and is not this enough, 
that we need look for other net profits than 
the occasion provides? Don’t we get our 
sixpence-worth of happiness on the spot? 
It seems to us that giving to the poor is 
much like correct spelling—nothing to speak 
of when done, but something of a disgrace 
when omitted ; and if this should appear dis- 
couraging to those who give habitually, is 
not the remembrance of worthy actions a suf- 
ficient reward? Onecan not truly enjoy one’s 
warm fireside and well-spread table if some 
other human being is perishing with cold 
and hunger outside. If misery loves com- 
pany, it is no less a fact that happiness finds 
its true flavor only among the happy. Thus 
we are virtually doing ourselves a good turn 
when we assist another; the joy of others, 
which we have produced, is reflected upon 
ourselves. Thus it is no Quixotism in a 
shipwrecked man to share his last morsel 
with a fellow-sufferer; he would despise 
himself if he refused to do so, and self- 
respect is more necessary than bread. 

Perhaps we are too much inclined to give 
in our own way, without greatly regarding 
the wishes of the recipient. We give food 
and raiment, and withhold courtesy and 
good-fellowship and comfortable words; we 
give with the tips of the fingers, and an air 
of patronage. We give, too, from a variety 
of motives: because our neighbors give; be- 
cause “No” is a disagreeable word to utter ; 
because we shall be thought miserly or poor. 
We give grudgingly and of necessity; and 
sometimes from a heavenly pity and a divine 
assurance that whatsoever is ours may not 
be withheld from our needy brother with- 
out hurt to ourselves, be it spiritual or ma- 
terial aid. But that gift is accounted almost 
idle that costs us no effort, which requires 
no sacrifice, which is merely the overflow 
from the cup of prosperity ; and the effort 
may be as great to the rich as the middle 
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classes, according to temperament and nat- 
ural inclination. Ifmy neighbor has inher- 
ited a niggardly spirit, and lives in dread of 
the almshouse in spite of his thousands, his 
gift, or even his hesitation in turning away 
from a suppliant, is a greater or less victory 
over weakness and selfishness. EMERSON 
advises us never to give unwillingly; but 
how many of us would never give at all 
if we waited to give willingly—how many 
would be left.portionless! Yet, taking it in 
a wider sense, perhaps he meant that we 
should so school ourselves that our wills 
should coincide with our opportunities for 
doing service. 

In the mean time the receivers do not al- 
ways manifest that graciousness of manner 
which is becoming under the circumstance. 
They are apt to take what they can catch as 
if it belonged to them, and then to grumble 
that it is no better, ignorant of the supersti- 
tion that beggars shouldn’t be choosers. A 
woman to whom a charitable lady was in 
the habit of sending a daily steak or roast 
became so incensed at the lack of variety in 
the supply that she returned the joint one 
day, saying that, “for her part, she didn’t 
want any thing if it must be mutton.” Of 
a somewhat different order is the woman to 
whom one has given a basket of provisions, 
and who yet demands “a little dish of tea,” 
or the small boys who devour the pie that 
charity offers, and toss the bread into the 
gutter; while still to another class belong 
those who are too proud to acknowledge a 
gift, but not proud enough to refuse one. 
But do any of these ungracious recipients 
exonerate us from giving to those who ask? 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BATHING AND GYMNASTIC SUITS. 


N illustration on our first page shows a com- 
bination bathing and gymnastic suit, of 
which a cut paper pattern is published. Experi- 
ence teaches that the least drapery consistent with 
modesty is best for such suits, as wide skirts are 
very heavy when wet, and are in the way in the 
gymnasium. ‘Two yards and a quarter is a good 
width for such skirts around the bottom. Many 
are also gored and sloped narrower toward the 
hips. T willed flannels, bed-ticking, and the 
coarser summer Cheviots imported for gentle- 
men are the best materials. . All-wool fabrics are 
desirable, but they must be of coarse, light qual- 
ity. The single-width flannels, costing from 50 
to 75 cents a yard, are purchased in white, navy 
blue, or gray. Trim white with bright blue or 
red worsted braid ; for blue suits use white braid, 
or else paler blue bands of flannel; and for gray 
any gay color, or else a vivid Scotch plaid, should 
be chosen to enliven it. The pattern of a sailor 
collar is given; but many ladies prefer a stand- 
ing pleated frill around the neck, with the same 
about the wrists and ankles. 

Bathing mantles of Turkish toweling, to put 
on when leaving the sea, are imported in va- 
rious styles. ‘The ;jhandsomest are long loose 
sacques, like morning wrappers, with sleeves and 
a pointed hood. ‘There is but one seam down 
the middle of the back, and one under each arm. 
The garment should be long enough to barely 
escape the ground. The hood is a long straight 
piece, with the lower edge folded upward, and 
sewed together in the middle, making a three- 
cornered bag; a tassel hangs from the point; a 
cord is tied around the waist,and the garment is 
buttoned down the entire front. The prettiest 
one shown is of white Turkish toweling, with 
scarlet lines through it, scarlet buttons, and a 
scarlet tassel on the hood. A thick white cable 
cord, like a rope, is strapped around the waist, 
and finished with tassels on the end. Price 
$13 50. Another ofthe same shape is of shaded 
gray striped toweling, and costs $15. Cardinal 
cloaks, with yokes, and simple round circulars, 
are made of gay striped Algerines of blue and 
green together, or else red with green. In default 
of a regular bathing mantle a water-proof cloak 
will serve the purpose. 


WHITE REDINGOTES, ETC. 


Among the prettiest summer redingotes for 
street wear are those made of white Turkish 
toweling and trimmed with black velvet. ‘They 
are double-breasted, and without being close- 
fitting, they outline the figure so closely that a 
sash is not necessary. The revers and collar are 
covered with velvet; there are two rows of black 
velvet buttons down the front, and the button- 
holes are bound with velvet; three buttons and 
imitation holes are on each cuff and each square 
pocket, and the edge of the garment has a wide 
velvet binding. ‘This redingote is to be worn 
over a black silk skirt, or else, according to the 
present fancy, with a black velvet skirt: it costs 
$35. A garment of similar shape, but dressy 
enough for dinner wear, is of white silk, with 
pin-head dots of black, trimmed with black lace 
and a piped band of silk: price $60. 

Black silk polonaises are made very long, with 
a straight, square, scarf-like front falling open 
below the waist, and drawn tightly back to the 
elaborately draped back. Guipure insertion is 
set in down the front, and the garment is edged 
with a lace flounce. A lace jabot is on the back 
of the corsage, a ruff around the neck, and a 
large bow catches the back of the skirt in a puff 
that is very full, but is not allowed to stand out 
prominently. ru pongee polonaises are made 
of similar shape, with yak insertion and lace of 
the same shade. Black grenadine polonaises 
with wide stripes have large Marie Stuart rufts, 
very high behind, and sloping away to the belt. 





A pretty suit for Saratoga is a plain colored 
foulard silk skirt, plain surface, and handsomely 
ruffled, with a polka-spotted foulard made like 
the black silk ones just described. A morning 
suit for the country is of dark blue linen lawn 
sprinkled with tiny white stars. This has a 
blouse-polonaise and ruffled skirt, with bands of 
per scalloped cambric set about among the 
ruffles. 


YACHTING DRESSES, 


Pretty nautical-looking dresses for yachting 
and sea-side wear are made of the polka-dotted 
fabrics, especially those with white dots on plum- 
color or navy blue grounds. A model made of 
plum-colored woolen goods has a blouse waist, 
made with three box-pleats in front and back, 
and a sailor collar corded with white. There 
are square cuffs on the coat sleeves, and on 
these, as well as on the fronts of the collar, are 
white anchors embroidered with silk. ‘There is 
no over-skirt. ‘The front breadths are covered 
with kilt pleating from belt to toe, while on the 
back are seven bias lapping flounces, with the 
hem turned up on the outside and piped with 
white. A sash will be worn loosely around the 
hips, quite below the waist, and knotted care- 
lessly on the left side. 


SUMMER BALL DRESSES. 


The low corsages of summer ball dresses are 
made to cover the shoulders, and point very low 
in the back and front, displaying the neck to ad- 
vantage. ‘The conspicuous feature then added 
is a pleated ruff all around the neck, but much 
higher behind than in front. The ruff is of the 
dress silk, with white silk lining and a stiff mus- 
lin interlining to hold it erect. Small half-inch 
box-pleats, scant enough to spread out at top like 
a fan, are used for these ruffs, or else the same 
effect is produced by small side pleats. A taste- 
ful dress of white grenadine—not square meshed, 
but a firm lustrous surface like Chambéry gauze 
—has the skirt trimmed with five bias lapping 
flounces edged with narrow blonde lace. The 
heading for this cluster of flounces is. two narrow 
erect ruffles and two turned-down ruffles, sepa- 
rated by a bias band of grenadine. ‘The over- 
skirt and low waist are of striped grenadine. 
Two bias folds and wide blonde lace trim the 
over-skirt. ‘The neck of the corsage has a ruff 
with two folds below it. 

Similar white dresses, and also black ones, are 
made with flounced skirts of plain grenadine, and 
over dresses of damask or clouded gauze. In 
some imported evening dresses of this thin fabric 
damask-figured, polka-dotted, striped, and plain 
gauze are all employed in one dress. If the com- 
bination is carefully done it is very effective, but 
if not, it results in a patched-up, motley-looking 
garment. ‘This fashion has the advantage of util- 
izing short patterns, remnants, and partly worn 
dresses. 


VARIETIES. 


A tricolor cluster of large pouting rose-buds, 
pink, yellow, and crimson, worn low down on the 
back of the bonnet, is a favorite caprice this sum- 
mer. Only a few leaves are added, and these 
are usually brown ; the long flexible stems of the 
flowers are tied together, and show at the top of 
the cluster. Another fancy is to hang downward 
a single rose, deep red or else very pale pink, just 
back of the ear, under the brim of upturned hats, 
or else very far back on the side of those with the 
Rubens brim. 

Veils are of black net, with chenille or else thick- 
ly wrought dots, small, round, and quite far apart. 
They are shaped in handkerchief fashion, square, 
or else three-cornered, with an appliqué edge of 
Spanish blonde lace. This is thrown over the 
hat crown, hangs in a point below the chin, and 
has tabs behind, caught together by an oblong 
pin of oxidized silver. The pin is usually a plain 
block with a chased Greek border or vine for or- 
nament. Many ladies object to these veils, as 
they are apt to crush and conceal the fresh flow- 
ers and ostrich tips of summer hats, and are adopt- 
ing instead a newer plan of wearing a straight 
piece of net put on under the hat brim, covering 
merely the face and sides, and fastened behind 
the coiffure. This is coquetiish, becoming, and 
not warm. It is now considered de rigueur to 
wear a veil in the street, and this at least serves 
the purpose of concealing in a measure the use of 
cosmetics, now so unfortunately prevalent. Gray 
grenadine with pink tinges, and crape gauze of 
the same shade, are used for morning veils. Dark 
bottle green grenadine is used for traveling and 
general wear. 

Instead of Watteau bows, with long ends hang- 
ing from the back of the neck, the favorite stream- 
ers now are two long ends of gros grain ribbon 
pendent from the back of the bonnet or hat. 
This ribbon is two and a half inches wide, and 
each streamer is a yard long. 

The last additions to chatelaines are pretty little 
tablets for memoranda, with gold or else chased 
silver backs, matching the vinaigrette, fan chain, 
and brooch. A carrier-pigeon is engraved on 
one side, and the monogram of the wearer on the 
other. 

Ruffs and fraises increase in fullness and in al- 
titude until they are almost Elizabethan. Crépe 
lisse is the stylish material for wearing next the 
skin, but much of its dead whiteness is unbecom- 
ing ; it is best to put one high side pleating of 
crépe lisse, with an over-frill of Valenciennes 
lace, and outside of this a ruff of the dress mate- 
rial, lined with silk of some becoming shade. A 
standing linen collar in English shape, with a 
double ruffle of box-pleated muslin edged with 
lace placed outside of it, is considered very stylish 
for morning and for semi-dress afternoon wear. 
A favorite frill is of Swiss muslin three inches 
deep, edged with narrow Mechlin lace, and an 
inch-wide insertion let in; the whole is then laid 
in shallow side pleats, and basted standing in the 
neck of the dress, leaving the back its full height, 





and turning it down narrower about the throat. 
A simpler ruff is of sheer muslin edged with nar- 
row thread lace, hemmed, and a cluster of tiny 
tucks below the hem. ‘This would also answer 
for mourning if the lace were omitted. Ladies 
with fresh clear complexions wear linen ruffs in 
their morning dresses. These have an inch-wide 
hem turned over on the outside and hem-stitched. 
White crépe lisse pleating, with an outer pleating 
of black crépe lisse, is worn in the deepest mourn- 
ing; it is even considered suitable for widows’ 
mourning. Neck-ties and cravats are not used 
with fraises when there is also a fraise of the 
dress material ; cravat bows are, however, neces- 
sary just below the throat. The prettiest bows 
for this purpose are of white organdy edged with 
lace. They consist of two fan-shaped ends, held 
in side pleats, and attached to two fluted or puffed 
loops of the muslin, with two other loops and a 
cross-strap of some light silk of a becoming shade. 

Deep square sailor collars are worn with pleat- 
ed blouse-waists of linen or cambric by young 
girls; ladies wear standing pleated frills around 
the neck and wrists, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Tayior; A. 'T. Stewart & Co.; Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; and Union ADAMS. 





PERSONAL. 


Few men have had a more diversified expe- 
rience of life than had H1ram Powers. Born in 
poverty, he was at first a hotel waiter, then a 
commercial traveler, next a clock-maker, then 
assistant of a Cincinnati sculptor, where his 
merit attracted the notice of Mr. LoncwortsH, 
who sent him to Florence at the age of thirty- 
two. One year afterward he produced his 
“Eve,” in the year following ‘The Greek 
Slave,’’ and since then his fame has become his- 
torical. For many years his orders have far ex- 
ceeded his power of execution, even at the very 
high prices demanded for his works. 

—Colonel Forney is reported to have said 
that ‘‘ CALEB CusHING is anxious to end his ca- 
reer at peace with all the world.” This recalls 
the epigrammatic epitaph on Mr. CusHine writ- 
ten twenty odd years ago by HANNAH F. GouLp. 

“Lie aside all ye dead, 
For in the next bed 
Reposes the body of Cusurne. 
He has crowded his way 
Through the world, they say, 
And, even though dead, will be pushing.” 
Mr. CusHIN@’s prompt reply is equally clever: 
“Here lies one whose wit, 
Without wounding, could hit— 
And green grows the grass that’s aLove her. 
Having sent every beau 
To the regions below, 
She has gone down herself for a lover.” 
Mr. Cusurne has been many years a widower. 
His wife wrote two — volumes, entitled 
Letters Descriptive of lic Monuments, Scenery, 
and Manners in France and Spain, during a tour 
in Europe with her husband. They were print- 
ed for private distribution in 1832. The Hon. 
ALEXANDER H. EVERETT, in reviewing them in 
the North American Review, said, ‘‘ This accom- 
plished lady, as is sufficiently evident from these 
volumes, was equally well fitted to shine in the 
higher sphere of letters, and to grace the private 
walks of social and domestic life.’’ 

—Mr. ParKER, the publisher, of Oxford, and 
son of the publisher of the first edition of KEBLE’s 
Christian Year, mentioned in a recent conversa- 
tion the origin of that volume, whose beauties 
are known wherever the English language is 
spoken. Mr. KEBLE, on entering Mr. PARKER’s 
bookstore one morning, saw at the top ofa 
small staircase, which led to a little gallery filled 
with book-shelves, a work entitled L’ Année Chré- 
tienne, in twelve volumes, and at once asked Mr. 
PaRKER to be allowed to examine it. A short 
time afterward The Christian Year appeared, the 
title, doubtless, suggested by the French work. 

—WIENIAWSEI is a good fiddler, and dislikes 
to do violin-ce to any body’s feelings. In San 
Francisco, where he has just been extending the 
bow, he found a ten-year-old lad, the son of a 
jeweler, who played several tunes for him, and 
afterward repeated a piece after Herr WIENI- 
AWSKI had played it. The Herr consented to 
teach the boy one hour a day during his stay in 
San Francisco, and take him to Vienna and place 
him in the Musical Conservatory under his own 
tuition, free of charge, until he graduates. We 
therefore feel inclined to say, deferentially and 
in a mild way, Hurrah for Mr. WieNIAwskKI! 

—ADELINA Patti’s performance of Desde- 
mona in Rosstni’s Othello is spoken of by a 
London critic as ‘‘one of the most remarkable 
impersonations ever witnessed on the lyric or 
any other stage.” 

—When Queen Vicrorra saw 

That the Shah of Persia wore 

Diamonds surpassing the famous Koh-i-noor, 

Her Majesty was pleased to think him quite a bore, 

And she gently said, “‘Oh, pshaw!” 

Not “Oh, Shah!” as she would 

In a more complacent mood. 

But the Eastern potentate 

Thought the compliment was great: 

That the exclamation was ambiguous 

Ne’er entered in his pate. 

He salamed and he bowed, 

To the admiration of the crowd, 

Which pressed about his august steps contiguous. 

—Madame Ristori has just reappeared in 
London after an absence of fifteen years, and 
played Medea with all her old beauty and ten- 
derness. 

—Macreapy’s will has recently been proved, 
by which it appears that his estate amounted to 
only about $100,000. His widow (his second 
wife, and very many years younger than he) gets 
an annuity of $3500 a year. The residue goes to 
his children. 

—JOHN BRIGHT, who is overwhelmed with all 
sorts of dainty little presents, says that he val- 
ues the gold-headed cane bequeathed to him by 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN for his active defense of the 
United States during the rebellion beyond any 
of the presents and testimonials he has received 
from his numerous admirers and friends. 

—Since the income of Viscountess BEACONS- 
FIELD’s fortune passed to the family of her first 
husband, Mr. WynpHAM Lewis, Mr. DisRAELI’S 

ecuniary resources are materially diminished. 
He has $10,000 a year as an ex-premier, and about 
$7000 more, the interest of a cash present made 
to him some years ago by an eccentric old lady of 
Devonshire. His desire to retire from the leader- 








ship of the opposition may be inferred from a 
sentence in a letter of his written quite recent- 
ly: ‘‘Although at the request of my friends I 
am endeavoring to assist in conducting the Par- 
liamentary business of the conservative party, I 
am otherwise living in seclusion.” 

—The Countess BENEDETTI, a noted beauty 
of France, has just died. Her history is a ro- 
mance. It seems that M. Anastast found her 
when a little girl in an Eastern slave-market, 
purchased and adopted her, and sent her to Eu- 
rope to be educated. While M. ANASTASI was 
Grecian consul at Alexandria she married the 
vice-consul, M. BENEDETTI, and aided him as he 
rose from vice-consul to embassador to Prussia. 
She was only forty-eight, and leaves a son, who 
is now secretary of legation at Stockholm. 

—ADELINA PaTT1 has essayed a new role in 
London— Leonora, in Jl Trovatore—and with 
brilliant success. Her voice is regarded as purer 
and richer than ever, and time has dealt very 
a with her, beautifying her more and more. 

omething of Northern endurance seems to fix 
the Southern bloom and ripeness. It yields to 
neither time nor fatigue, and the Parti of 1873 
is all that she was ten years ago, with the added 
culture and experience. 

—RaLpH WALDO EMERSON will lecture next 
season On what he saw during his late trip to 
Europe. He thinks it has added ten years to 
his life, and the first of the new ten he will de- 
vote to telling us about it. 

—Miss BAxTER, of Dundee, Scotland, has giv- 
en $10,000 to fit a vessel to enable missionaries 
to carry on their labors in New Guinea. It will 
be a veritable marine ‘saints’ rest.” 

—MAaAcREADyY, the actor, who died recently in 
England at the advanced age of eighty, became 
an ardent Methodist after retiring from the 
stage, and built a chapel, in which he occasion- 
ally exhorted with much fervor. 

—Bishop HuntinerTon, of Central New York, 
has recently taken under his jurisdiction an en- 
tire congregation of German Roman Catholics, 
and provided them with a German Episcopal 
pastor. 

—General Von MottKe’s wife is an English- 
woman, the step-daughter of his sister. Then 
he was in Constantinople he wrote letters to his 
sister which so interested the step-daughter that 
she entered into correspondence with and final- 
ly married him. 

—Prince PoNIATOWSKI, who has been engaged 
as conductor by Mr. ULLMAN for a prolonged 
tour abroad, gave a farewell morning concert 
recently in London, at which many prominent 
artists, including Mr. SANTLEY, assisted. This 
seems to be an innovation on the aristocracy 
that may lead to high results. The Duke of 
Edinburgh is understood to be a fair fiddler, and 
the King of Bavaria a good pianist. Why may 
not BaARNuM make a little engagement as leader 
of the orchestra with the Duke, and throw in 
the King for a couple of fantasias or some sort 
of roundelay for each performance? That would 
draw. 

—Pembroke, Maine, is the banner town for 
old fogy. JamMEs M‘Curpy is one hundred and 
three years old (this is really so), and gay as a 
bird; Mrs. LergHton is nearly one hundred; 
and about three years ago Mrs. HOLLAND, grand- 
mother to the wife of Hon. Lor M. MorriL1, 
died at the age of one hundred and three. It 
doesn’t seem to be any object to die in Pem- 
broke. : 

—GusTAvVE Doré has done a little thing that 
is sweet in every way. Having promised a draw- 
ing for a charitable lottery organized by the 
Countess de .Noé, he sent a magnificent water- 
color of great value. It represents a Sister of 
Mercy carrying off a child in her arms during 
the bombardment of Paris by the Prussians. It 
is considered one of Doré&’s most striking pic- 
tures. 

—Mr. Tuomas ALLEN proposes to give to the 
Athenzum in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, $50,000 
for the erection of a stone building for its uses, 
provided his associate trustees will sce that an 
equal sum is raised to endow the institution. 

—We have great respect for th- man who 
writes with the good old quill ; 2. Therefore 
do wevenerate the name of PHILEMON HOLLAND, 
the Warwickshire school-master and physician, 
who was wont to boast that he had performed 
his English version of CAMDEN’s Britannica, 1610, 
with one single pen, on which he wrote the fol- 
lowing quatrain : 

‘With one sole pen I wrote this book, 
Made of a gray-goose quill; 
A pen it was when it I took, 
nd a pen I leave it still.” 

—Miss Saran SmitH SrarrorD, of Trenton, 
New Jersey, has in her possession the first Star- 
spangled Banner ever made, and it is still in 
good preservation. It was made by the ladies 
of the old Swedish Church of Philadelphia, as- 
sisted by JoHN Brown, Esq., secretary of the 
United States Marine Committee. The pres- 
entation of the flag was made to Joun Pavut 
JONES by Misses Mary and SaAraH Aust, the 
latter of whom afterward became the wife of 
Commodore Barry. Pavt Jones hoisted it on 
the Bonhomme Richard, and on the 23d of Sep- 
tember, 1779, the engagement took place _be- 
tween her and the Serapis and Countess of Scar- 
borough. During the fight—one of the fiercest 
ever known—when the Bonhomme Richard and 
Serapis were lashed together, the flag was cut 
down by a British officer. Jamus B. STAFFORD 
(the father of Miss StaFForD) caught it up and 
nailed it to the mast. The officer made a tre- 
mendous sweep with his sabre, cutting into the 
left shoulder of STAFFORD, felling him to the 
deck. This wound, owing to unskillful treat- 
ment, reopened many years afterward, causing 
Lieutenant StarrorD the most intense suffer- 
ing during the latter part of his life. When 
the Bonhomme Richard was sinking, the flag was 
seized by one of the sailors, and transferred by 
Pau Jones to the American ship of war Al- 
liance, where it remained until the close of the 
war. The vessel was then sold to RoBert Mor- 
RIs, the financier, and the Alliance was refitted 
as a merchantman for the East India trade. 
The secretary of the United States Marine Com- 
mittee wrote to Lieutenant James B. STAFFORD 
that the committee, with the advice of Commo- 
dore Joun Barry, had decided to present him 
with the flag, medicine chest, and a “tower 
musket’’ belonging to the Alliance, in consider- 
ation of his bravery in nailing up the flag when 
it had been cut down by a British officer during 
the action between the Bonhomme Richard and 
Serapis. It is proposed to hoist this flag at the 
opening of the grand centennial celebration at 
Philadelphia, July 4, 1876. 
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at the age of misanthropy, 
selfishness, and indolence. 
Granting this, the fact re- 
mains that a very large pro- 
portion of mankind smart 
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Border for Chairs, 
Covers of Sofa-Pillows, 
etc.— Application, Sat- 

in, and Chain Stitch 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 468. 
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light gray faille. For the 
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dark parts on the 4 . | @/ -— — while to — 
the border apply black vel- : ; NSS as, pitulate its wrongs. en 
vet, and for the arabesque Se . FY f ils. ~2 ll years ago any one possessed 
figures dark gray - faille. Se : atl HD: i D9 Ht of ordinary skill and strength 
These figures = ee: = : cua sa ; j | | po ba = a gee 
as shown by the illustra- ee | WH WT ed balls through hoops, an 
om with gra: ‘ilk cord, and - |}; | | lh, EY | WAN ATA | | while deep in conversation, 
in satin and chain stitchem- | | iF TT AW I} even on such a subject as 
woblery with light and dark Se Uy hi aT social science, could enjoy 


croquet. Nowthe gamehas 


ddler’s silk. The 
gray sa become a scientific diver- 


middle part of the border Fig. 1.—Destcn ror Heer or Siipper.—APPLicaTIoN, SATIN, AND HaLF-PotKa Stitcu EMBROIDERY. 


is worked in straight and i a sion. A person must go 
dovetailed satin stitch, in { i tos ATTN Tae into training for it, and 
half-polka and knotted mT in HAY spend many careful hours 


in learning strokes, manceu- 

vres, and the lore of ‘* Cay- 

colors. This border may also endish” or Black, not merely 

be worked on undivided can- e Nl gear, before he can qualify as a cro- 

vas, applying the arabesque fig- he | | ee =e ion iN | quet athlete, but before he can 

ures, and then filling the middle \ ( Alea \ } Mal so much as venture to join in the 
"no 


stitch, and in point Russe, 
with saddler’s silk of various 


part with white zephyr worsted, game. Its very terminology is 
and the outer edge with blue filling revolutionized, and he who passed 
silk in cross stitch. The satin stitch muster a few years ago if he knew a 
embroidery is worked lastly on the hoop from a peg, must now be com- 
cross stitch foundation. ‘The design _Petent to enter into the mysterious 
for the embroidery should, of course, Jargon of roquets, dead balls, breaks, 
be transferred previously to the finished boundaries, and the Uke. 
foundation. A plain man, who was deemed a cap- 
ital player before he made a voyage to 
Australia, returns to find himself scouted as 
a partner by the ladies, and stared at by the 
exquisites. The very spirit of the game, he 
finds, is altered. Two feelings only actuated 
the players in old days—love and ill nature. 
The amiable or susceptible player helped his part- 
ner, and never croqueted a lady’s ball very far; the 
bear laid himself out to spoil every one’s little game, 
and to drive all the balls as far into the flower bed as 
a — : » e/ he could. At present both these violent passions are 
: \ ; tae as y | eg equally out of place on the croquet lawn. Either of 
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Design for Slipper in Application, 
Satin, and Half-polka Stitch Em- 
broidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts design is worked on a foundation of 
light brown cloth in application embroidery with 
brown velvet and brown cloth in two shades, and 
in satin and half-polka stitch with maize saddler’s 
silk. The applied figures are surrounded with fine 
soutache. 


Linen Surplice_with Border of Venetian 
Embroidery. 
Turs surplice is made of very fine linen or batiste in the 
form of a gentleman’s shirt, and is embroidered on the under 
edge and on the sleeves. On the shoulders is set either a row 
of insertion or else a narrow strip of the material stitched on. 
The surplice is 


l them would seriously derange the science of the game. 
fortyincheslong | 
and one hundred \ | 


If a man means to make love, he must not be stupid 
enough to let it interfere with the rigor of the sport; if his 
malice breaks out in a vulgar knocking about of the balls of 
the other side, he is regarded as little better than g mad- 
man. Indeed, croqueting an adversary at all is now deemed 

a brusquerie. 
Another griev- 
ance is that he is 
now expected to 
conform in the mi- 
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inches wide, and is 
embroidered in the 


design shown by the ames , nutest details of the 
illustration on page 473, : f ‘ game to the orders of 
in Venetian embroidery, Fig. 2.—DEsIGN FOR FRONT OF SLIPPER. the head of his side. 
which shows a full-sized APPLICATION, SaTIN, AND HALF-POLKA —_—_This is all very well if 
section of the border for Stitch Emprorpery. she be young and pret- 
the sleeves. On the un- ty, but what if she be 


straight button-hole stitch edge, as shown by-the | theories respecting the proper defense or attack 
illustration. On the neck and along the slit in | differ diametrically from your own? 

the middle of the front There will be misan- 
trim the surplice with a thropic, unreasonable 
narrow border in Vene- individuals to the end, 
tian embroidery. but however much they 


deserve the condemna- 
Crosses for Book- tion of all right- 
Marks, Covers of 


2 ly thinking peo- 
Bibles, Prayer- ple, it is hardly 


der edge work the border twice, and without the | an exacting and uninteresting person, whose 
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Fig. 1.—Cross ror Boox-Marks, Covers Books, etc. possible for the 
oF BrBLEs, PrayeR-Books, ETC.—GOLD Figs. 1 and 2. greatest devotee Fig. 2.—Cross ror Book-Marks, Covers 
EMBROIDERY. THESE crosses of croquet to oF BrisLEs, PRAYER-Books, ETc.—GOLD 
are worked in avoid sym- EMBROIDERY. 


pathizing 
with Paterfamilias, who has just settled himself comfortably in 
the cool library to examine the last issue of the Early English 
Text Society, when his better half enters. 
‘*Now, Brown, an odd man is wanted for Miss Sparke’s side. 

Don't keep them waiting.” 

‘Perhaps it is as well on such an occasion that the genius of 
croquet can not hear the muttered malison which he obtains, 
The best advice that can be given to this class of abstainers on 
principle is forthwith to set up a malady. Ifa man is known 
to be afflicted with heart complaint, he may live many years, 
but no one could be heartless enough to ask him to stand about 
and exhaust his system in the sunshine; while if it is evening, 
or the grass is in the least degree damp, few ailments are so 
accommodating as rheumatism. It suffers the patient, luckily, 
to eat, drink, and do much as he likes, but he must on no ac- 
count expose himself to the risk of a chill on the lawn. 

* Were we making a general onslaught on the game, it would 
be easy to bring forward many more articles of attainder against 
it, as the strong probability of catching at least three more in- 
fluenzas and colds during the season than would otherwise fall 
to one’s lot; the wretchedness of being coupled with a misera- 
ble player when you are making admirable strokes, or of having 


gold embroidery, directions for which were given in Harper’s 
Bazar, No. 29, Vol. II. Work the crosses with dead and bur- 
nished bullion, gold cord, and gold thread as shown by the 
illustrations. 


Border for Banners, Regalias, etc. 

Tue arabesque lines of this border are worked with gold 
soutache, and the leaves and acorns with gold thread and gold 
cord. The capsules of the acorns are stretched crosswise with 
gold thread. This border may also be worked with colored 
silk in satin stitch, and with silk braid or suutache. 





CROAKS ON CROQUET. 


} ie croquet season has once more set in, and travel where 
we will, behind every garden hedge are heard the click of 
balls, the laughter and earnest adjurations of the players. The 
almanacs, which are wont to inform gentlemen when salmon- 
fishing or grouse-shooting begins, might adopt May the Ist as 
the proper date for the ladies’ game—croquet;—coming into 
season, Some enthusiasts, indeed, commence in April, and 
rumors reach civilization occasionally in February from some ; } 
parts of the country that the weather has been so mild croquet to entertain a silent partner or (worse still) a talkative one. _ 

has commenced. ‘The next letter, however, is sure to bring the We have no desire, however, to turn the tide of popularity 
conclusion of the story: the players have been laid up ever Linen SURPLICE WITH BorRDER OF VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. which the game at present deservedly enjoys. Consideration 
since with influenza. ~ is all that its victims ask for. Let 


With opening summer there are few ; ih r nl Mm ii ae cumin ] : persons whose hobby is croquet re- 
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ith oj , member that all ages and tastes 
prettier sights than a croquet party ; oa meatnally ped with heat on 
bright sunshine overhead glorifying the tH) the attractiveness of the game. Al- 
closely shaven lawn with its background low those who do not to choose their 
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to a Indy, however careless or bud a player she 
be, it is worth notifying to all ladies’ colleges and 
similar institutions that a professor of croquet is 
as absolute a necessity to such places as a pro- 
fessor of music. ‘The greatest of all nuisances 
at croquet is the nce at a game of ladies 
who have not the faintest knowledge of or inter- 
est in the amusement. 

Having now concluded a tolerably long cata- 
logue of grievances, we commend their due con- 
sideration to all ag a players whom they may 
concern, and retire from the lawn, after hitting 
our neighbors all round, with the character of 
the most ill-natured partner who ever handled a 
mallet. 





JOHN JANKIN’S SERMON. 


Tus minister said last night, says he, 
“Don’t be afraid of givin’; 

If your life ain’t nothin’ to other folks, 
Why, what’s the use 0’ livin’ ?” 

And that’s what I say to wife, says I, 
There’s Brown, the mis’rable sinner, 

He'd sooner a beggar would starve than give 
A cent toward buyin’ a dinner. 


I tell you our minister's prime, he is, 
But I couldn’t quite determine, 
When I heard him a-givin’ it right and left, 
Just who was hit by his sermon. 
Of course there couldn’t be no mistake ‘ 
When he talked of long-winded prayin’, 
For Peters and Johnson they sot and scowled 
At every word he was sayin’. 


And the minister he went on to say, 
“There's various kinds o’ cheatin’, 
And religion’s as good for every day 
As it is to bring to meetin’. 
I don’t think much of a man that gives 
The Lord Amens at my preachin’, 
And spends his time the followin’ week 
In cheatin’ anc. overreachin’.” 


I guess that dose was bitter enough 
For a man like Jones to swaller; 

But I noticed he didn’t open his mouth, 
Not once, after that to holler. 

Hurrah, says I, for the niinister— 
Of course I said it quiet— 

Give us some more of this open talk ; 
It’s very refreshing diet. 


The minister hit ’em every time; 
And when he spoke of fashion, 
And a-riggin’ out in bows and things, 
As woman’s rulin’ passion, 
And a-comin’ to church to see the styles, 
I couldn’t help a-winkin’ 
And a-nudgin’ my wife, and, says I, “That’s you,” 
And I guess it sot her thinkin’. 


Says I to myself, That sermon’s pat; 
But man is a queer creation; 

And I’m much afraid that most o’ the folks 
Won't take the application. 

Now if he had said a word about 
My personal mode o’ sinnin’, 

I'd have gone to work to right myself, 
And not set here a-grinnin’. 


Just then the minister says, says he, 
“ And now I’ve come to the fellers 

Who've lost this shower by usin’ their friends 
As sort o’ moral umbrellas. 

Go home,” says he, “and find your faults, 
Instead of huntin’ your brothers’; 

Go home,” he says, ‘and wear the coats 
You've tried to fit for others.” 


My wife she nudged, and Brown he winked, 
And there was lots o’ smilin’, 
And lots o’ lookin’ at our pew; 
It sot my blood a-b’ilin’. 
Says I to myself, Our minister 
Is gittin’ a little bitter; 
T'll tell him, when meetin’s out, that I 
Ain’t at all that kind of a critter. 





WAITING AT THE STATION. 


e HAT place did you say?” Mary Sage 
\ asked the conductor, as he came along 
with his collected tickets. 

‘*Chelsford station,” he replied. ‘‘ Passen- 
gers in the morning train from the Cliffs change 
cars here.” 

** Strange, strange!” said Mary Sage to her- 
self, for her traveling companion, Miss Whitlow, 
would not have understood her. ‘‘ Years have 
elapsed since a drama was abruptly closed, the 
lights extinguished, and again the cur—cars, I 
mean—roll me back to Chelsford, where it be- 

an.” 
, As the conductor repassed, Mary questioned 
him, and was informed that she would have to 
wait at the Chelsford station three hours before 
the Old Province train arrived, by which they 
were to travel homeward. 

‘* Dear me!” snapped Miss Whitlow, rousing 
at this announcement, ‘‘are we to be detained 
here to feed the flies? Mary, you need not have 
so hurried matters. But you would whisk out 
of bed to see the sun rise. You are too old for 
sunrises.” 

‘*Yes, Cousin Ann,” cried Mary, cheerfully ; 
‘*’tis the sunset of life that should give me all 
the mystical lore I require. But never mind. 
There will be one spring in the hair-cloth sofa ; 
you shall have that, with as many cocoa-nut balls 
as you choose to add to your milk of human 
kindness. I am sure your netting is in your 
sachel. I mean to explore the region ; and, hey 
presto! we shall hear the cry, ‘ All aboard !*” 

‘*Nonsense, Mary. Jn trying situations you 
are so absurd! Chelsford,” she added, reflect- 
ively, **has a familiar sound. Did your moth- 
er ever go there? I have some such recollec- 
tion.” 

‘* We passed a summer in the town when you 
were abroad, during my green and salad days.” 

‘* You were a mere child then. It is fifteen 
years since. Mercy! as we get older the pas- 
sage of time strikes the mind like a comet.” 





*“T found that I had grown to be a woman be- 
fore I left,” remarked Mary, bitterly. 

‘* Yes,” replied Miss Whitlow, complacently ; 
‘* our family are remarkable for maturing early.” 

** And the same in fading.” 

** By no means; not at all.” And Miss Whit- 
low’s piebald curls, two to each temple, shook 
with disdain at the idea. Like Festus, she prob- 
ably counted years iy her heart-throbs; and 
as she had had small occasion for perturbing 
that organ, she might consider herself youthful 
still—younger, in truth, than the pale, tall Mary 
beside her, about whom no vestige of girlhood 
lingered. 

The train blustered up to the platform, and five 
or six persons emerged therefrom, hot and frowzy 
in spite of yellow and brown linen dresses, Japan- 
ese fans, and leather bags of comestibles. Several 
trunks were madly tossed out of the baggage car, 
and then the train rolled down the cut through 
a scattering wood, and disappeared. The coun- 
try wagons in waiting took off the expected pas- 
sengers with their luggage, the staring school- 
girls strolled home again arm in arm, and the 
loafers commanding the benches turned over 
their tobacco quids and silently stole away to 
their perches along the village stores. The ticket 
seller slapped down his window, the candy vend- 
or drew a barrier across his den, and silence 
reigned within the station; draughts of air and 
solid sunbeams were masters of the situation. 

** Ah,” said Mary, ‘‘ behold this dipterous in- 
sect. Something to share our solitude.” 

Miss Whitlow stepped to the window. 

**Pooh! a daddy-long-legs,” she answered, 
peevishly, continuing to dabble her mouth and 
nose with Cologne-water. 

**Cousin Ann, try this rocking-chair. I 
brought away the Bactrian Advertiser for you ; 
there is a dreadful murder in it.” 

‘*Give it to me. Where can my spectacles 
be?” 

Mary waited patiently till Miss Whitlow was 
adjusted satisfactorily, and then went out. From 
every point of the compass she vainly tried to 
discover some familiar landmark. Aavay beyond 
the trees she saw the spires and roofs of the vil- 
lage, and took at random one of the roads in its 
direction. It was a mere lane through which 
she passed, opening from a broad street lined 
with houses and deep yards; from either side 
other streets branched, and at the farther end 
stretched a green; near her, in an angle of the 
street, stood a square white building. When she 
read the sign on it she knew her whereabouts— 
** Grafton, Pitt, & Co.” 

The years dropped from her mental eyesight 
like scales, one by one, as she stopped a moment. 
A feeling of rage took possession of her. ‘The 
power and durability of an inanimate thing, a 
sign surviving to suggest so vital, so dead a past! 
She moved on toward the green, going by houses 
she could not yet recognize, and trees, shrubs, 
garden beds, and walks all dream-like and con- 
fused. 

‘*T am going to Chelsford Green,” she said, 
**to the Elm Walk.” 

She saw the arching elms gently bending and 
mingling their tall thick tops, and the great boles 
padded with short grass at their base; and then 
a curious collision took place in her mind be- 
tween two persons—both of them herself—with 
a third person added as judge or commentator. 
The first was a girl of seventeen, carelessly 
dressed, her shawl] down her shoulders, her bon- 
net half off her head, and her hair flying. She 
was coming up the Elm Walk with a roll of 
music in her hand, and her attention was ab- 
sorbed in some object or person at the limits of 
the walk. How pretty and bright she looked! 
Mary's eyes filled with hot, aching tears at the 
picture. ‘The other was a woman beyond thir- 
ty, sober and composed in appearance ; she car- 
ried a large parasol, and was dressed in gray. 
Her observations seemed to be confined to the 
capers of a pair of sparrows who hopped tamely, 
and cocked up their little round heads at her, 
while she stood still by one of the trees. ‘To 
this person Mary gave a pitiful smile and a wave 
of polite dismissal, and returned to her present 
self. After a momentary hesitation she crossed 
the green and went out by the farther gate. ‘I'll 
just go by it,” she said, ‘‘and then return to 
Cousin Ann.” 

Presently she came in -sight of a lonely little 
stream, spanned by a handsome stone bridge, 
newly dated. It was changed there, she found, 
but still the view down the river must be the 
same. Yes, there were the high palings, the 
hedge, the roof, and chimneys of Edward Graf- 
ton’s place. 

“ Ay me, ay me, with what another h 

In days far off, and with what other eyes 

I to watch—if I be she that watch \—” 
Mary murmured, her whole soul stirred with 
some recollection that changed her face wonder- 
fully. She felt drawn by invisible threads to- 
ward that place, and walked steadily by the or- 
chard, garden, and carriage drive. The gates 
were wide open; she heard the stamp of the 
horses in the stable, and saw the stable groom go- 
ing to and fro; but the house was silent, its doors 
and shutters closed. The lawn was terraced, 
and a piazza ran across the front of the house. 
Some temptation led her by the terrace. Look- 
ing up through the spaces in the shrubbery, she 
caught a glimpse of a man lying upon a settee. 
His arms were under his head, his feet were 
crossed; she thought him sleeping, he was so 
motionless. 

“If that is Edward Grafton,” she thought, 
‘“‘ why does he not divine that I stand near him? 
What about that electric chain, I wonder? Here 
is a test. What a fool I am! Mary Sage, go 
back to your cousin Ann, and behave as you are 
expected to behave. ‘The idea of mooning after 
dead romantic episodes at noonday, because rail- 
road companies will not accommodate each oth- 
er, is too preposterous, Yes, I'll return; I'll just 





walk by, and come back on the other side of 
the street. Who would have thought of my op- 
portunity of seeing old Chelsford again, where 
I took music-lessons, and had such a gay sum- 
mer? And now mother is dead, and I am dead 
—an old maid, I mean—and life is a tiresome 
falsehood.” She was walking swiftly, unaware 
of her footsteps. A clock struck; the wind 
brought its slow strokes to her ear; an hour had 
passed since she left the station, and her heart 
had counted every happy day she had ever spent 
in that time. As she passed along on the other 
side of the way she looked at the settee again. 
The sleeper had changed his position; he was 
sitting up, his hat was pulled over his forehead, 
and his head was bent in a listening attitude. 
An uncontrollable wish to see this man’s face 
seized Mary, and almost involuntarily she turned 
again and crossed over below the terrace. 

** Suppose I do want to see him !” she argued, 
crossly. ‘‘I am the one to be hurt. I intend 
to write a book, and call it the Dissection and 
Analysis of all Human Disappointment through 
Emotion—and that covers a ground as big as 
Humboldt’s Cosmos.” Stepping by the terrace as 
noiselessly as possible, for fear of being heard, 
she had come close to the lawn gate, and, with a 
feeling of forlorn hope, raised her eyes and met 
those she wished to meet. Their faces were 
not far apart, hers below, his above—earnest, 
sad faces now; deep, inquiring gray eyes. For 
a moment they were speechless, he amazed, she 
breathless, 

“* Mary Sage, is it you ?” 

“Yes, Edward Grafton.” 

‘*Come up here! come in!” he urged. 

““ No. ” 

‘* Why are you here in this strange way ?” 

** Because the Old Province train won't come 
in. Are you a railroad director ?” 

‘* Where have you been all these years, and 
why should I never have seen you, Mary?” he 
asked, with a rising irritation. She did not re- 
ply at once, but looked at him. Indeed, they 
measured each other with profound wonder and 
curiosity. How well she still looked, he thought. 
Her complexion was brilliant yet, her eyes beau- 
tiful as of old. And she thought how little he 
had changed. His hair was a trifle gray under 
his hat, and he was bigger than ever; his eyes 
were absolutely the same. 

‘*T wonder,” she at length said, in a dreamy 
voice, ‘‘if all these years might have taught us 
a right understanding of each other.” 

“* Was it a wrong understanding always ?” 

“*On my part, yes.” 

Quietly unlatching the gate, he held it open. 

**Mary I wish you would come in, I am glad 
to see you.” 

“It is impossible, for I must return to my 
cousin, who waits for me at the station. You 
know what freaks the imagination plays. When 
I found myself at Chelstord, after so many years’ 
absence, I thought I would test my bump of lo- 
cality.” 

‘*Have you passed the terrace more than 
once?” he asked, abruptly. 

She blushed redder than a rose. 
quite sure,” she stammered. 

‘*Oh, I see: another experiment.” 

** How curiously things do turn up!” she wise- 
ly remarked. 

‘* Very, indeed.” 

“*T suppose I must go now.” 

‘*Where did you say you were going ?” 

**To our town, Walton.” 

‘** Your cousin is with you?” 

“*Yes—Miss Whitlow. Have you lived here 
ever since ?” 

“*Qh yes, except a few years abroad.” 

** Well, good-morning.” 

“*Good-morning.” 

Dizzy and confused, she sprang forward, but 
at the end of the path looked round, like Lot’s 
wife. He was gazing at her with all his might, 
and, woman-like, she walked straight back to 
him, and cried, ‘* You looked so always, Edward 
Grafton. I know now how few were the words 
you spoke to me, and yet I thought I had a num- 
berless memory.” 

**You said as few. 


**T wasn’t 


I judged you as I sup- 
posed you judged me. Our eyes were said to 
be alike. Was there a language in them for me? 
Was | dishonest to let mine tell my story? What 
could I say, then? My circumstances were pat- 
ent. There came a fine day, and your mother 
swooped down on you and bore you off. I ac- 
quiesced, because you did.” 
For the first time Mary looked at the windows. 
‘*No one there but my mother,” he said. 
Questions crowded upon Mary’s mind, which 
she dared not ask—could not bring herself to 
k 


‘* Mary, let me see your left hand.” She held 
it toward him, and he pulled off her glove. 

‘** Ah,” was all he said, and kept the glove. 
Mary wished that it was not a mended one. 
The longer she staid, the more silenced she felt, 
and that was the old spell ; but somehow she be- 
lieved that she might now learn to master this 
man. Why could she not have been thirty-five 
when she was seventeen ! 

‘*Things do come round curiously!” he re- 
peated, with a quiet smile that made her color 
deepen again. ‘‘I never felt more lonely than 
I did an hour ago when I heard the clock strike 
its dismal knell. It has been striking my life 
away hour by hour, and I have not rebelled. Am 
I not a patient countiy lout, biding the arrival 
of the hearse, living alone all these years with 
an invalid mother, to whom I am tied? Might 
I have chosen differently ?” 

** Alone !” 

‘*T never married Helen Banks.” 

““No?” 

‘* She was wiser than you. She learned what 
you should have known, and she went to anoth- 
er man’s house, did my cousin Helen. Will you 
call over and help me count her children ?” 





Once more he opened his gate, and signed to 
Mary to enter. She shook her head. Not at 
his mere beck would she go into the house she 
had left with such sorrow, and left by him also 
so uselessly. 

‘* May I walk back with you, then ?” he asked. 
She assented. It was time; in fact, the train was 
nearly due. Miss Whitlow had slept in her 
chair, and woke with a crick in her neck and in 
her temper. 

‘*Where upon earth have you been, Mary? 
What have you been picking up? You must 
be very weary of my company. Who's that?” 
she concluded, in a loud whisper. 

‘The old friend mother and I made years 
ago. Cousin Ann, let me introduce you to Mr, 
Grafton.” 

Mr. Grafton shook hands with the old lady, 
and expressed deep remorse that they should 
have suffered so long a detention in such a stupid 
piace, though the detention had been the means 
of his rediscovery of a valued friend. He learn- 
ed through her all he wished to learn of Mary 
Sage. When the train arrived, and they were 
about to take seats, he coolly asked her if she 
ever expected to see Chelsford again. 

““Not to wait there again. If Cousin Ann 
made her sea-side resort of the Cliffs, she must, 
of course, pass through the town.” 

“* Remember, then, that my house is open, if 
you choose to come to it. If I am there, I will 
open my gate and welcome you with all my 
heart.” 

They shook hands as they parted, and Mary 
looked back to him as he stood on the platform. 
He smiled with his old expression, waved his 


-+| hand, and made the motion of a word with his 


lips. It was too mad a dream, the last two 
hours, for her to believe in. She might be sun- 
struck; it was very hot weather; a good many 
people were having queer fancies. She exam- 
ined Miss Whitlow so closely to see if there 
was any thing strange about her that she asked 
what the matter was, and Mary said she thought 
it had been an uncommonly hot day, which Miss 
Whitlow denied. 

“*There was a very improbable story in that 
paper you gave me,” she said. ‘The writers 
of fiction cram their readers with foolish, impos- 
sible lies.” 

‘* What was the story ?” 

‘‘The husband of a young woman, having a 
quarrel with her, went off. In the course of 
several years she heard that he lost his life at 
Vera Cruz as a soldier in Scott’s army. She 
married again, and at the end of fourteen years 
the first husband returns, with several scars and 
an intemperate face, and professes great love, 
anxiety, and a determination to regain her. 
Second husband willingly restores her to his 
arms, and finds another love immediately. The 
original pair are remarried, and he strikes her 
within a week. What a preposterous story!” 

‘*What explanation did Number One make 
of the fourteen years’ silence ?” 

“* None given.” 

‘*Did not the wife require one ?” 

“The story does not say so.” 

‘**T should demand the history of every day,” 
said Mary, with energy. ‘‘ Has he one to give, 
though, that would be admissible ?” 

‘* Has?” said Miss Whitlow. ‘‘It ain’t a live 
character, but a figment of somebody’s cracked 
brain.” 

‘*Truth is stranger than fiction,” said Mary. 

‘*T have never found life any thing but the 
plainest kind of sailing, and having got on so 
far, expect to discover no mysteries. You ought 
to know better too. What ever has happened 
to you beyond a picnic ?” 

“Did you particularly notice Mr. Grafton ?” 

*“Why, yes; I thought him a very good-look- 
ing middle-aged man, and quite polite. Where 
did you come across him ?” 

“* Heaven help me, Cousin Ann, I have loved 
that man fifteen years, and had to wait at Chels- 
ford station to discover it!” 

‘*Not to him, I hope,” said Miss Whitlow, 
gravely. 

‘* He guesses it well enough.” 

“Tt is all nonsense. Of course you refused 
him years ago, and made a mistake. When I 
refused Deacon Watkins I never allowed myself 
to suffer a minute, though he had the best house 
in Walton. You are flighty in your disposition, 
Mary, and always will be. You are as red in 
the face as a turkey-cock this minute.” 

Mary was thankful when the coach stopped 
in Sackville Street, at their door. She ran up 
to her room like a young gell, as Bridget, the 
servant, declared. In its familiar solitude Mary 
hoped to recover composure, and be able to judge 
rightly of this, the most astonishing day she ever 
passed. Afterward, when retired for the night, 
she looked in the glass, determined to take a 
strict account of every indication and vestige of 
age, to uproot all vanity from her mind, and re- 
nounce every romantic anticipation. She was 
still fair enough for a man of forty, said the glass: 
a smooth cheek, abundant hair, shapely hands, 
an erect, well-formed person. As for romance, 
every woman was entitled by divine right to carry 
that Scripture on the tablets of her heart. As 
for anticipation, what right to that? None, her 
reason told her. Had not that obdurate Edward 
Grafton shown himself to-day, as he had shown 
himself years since, determined to be understood 
in his own way, determined to be sought and 
won as he pleased? It seemed to her for an in- 
stant as if he had been thus long waiting for her 
to pass his gate, like a spider in his web. But she 
had refused to go in, that was a comfort; and 
then she fell to crying bitterly, and longed to 
have the chance offered her once more. What 
was the cause of his mysterious conduct? she 
queried. ‘The summer she had spent beneath 
his mother’s roof together with her own mother 
had its history. Edward’s cousin Helen, adopt- 
ed by his mother when she became an orphan— 
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a feeble, eccentric girl—by some hocus-pocus 
had obtained an unaccountable influence over 
him, and held him as her promised husband. 
‘When Mary appeared, Edward straightway fell 
in love with her, and in an open way gave evi- 
dence of an affection which he believed, when he 
had reason to suppose Mary returned it, would 
lead to its proper and inevitable result. Helen 
herself, his mother, Mary’s mother, must see 
that it was the right thing that they should be 
united. Love was the be all, end all—the Bible 
of the soul, teaching a religion before whose 
mandates every thing must bow. The conse- 
quence of this fine theory was that Mary's moth- 
er took her home immediately ; his own mother 
was broken-hearted at the failure in choosing 
happiness for him ; and Helen, after playing fast 
and loose with him, suddenly married a young 
man in the neighborhood who was devoid of 
every attraction Edward possessed. Edward 
went abroad, and only returned, after a long 
absence, because of his mother’s prayers. A ru- 
mor reached him that Mary Sage was engaged ; 
then it was contradicted. He thought of her con- 
stantly at that time, and could not forgive her 
for forsaking him. As the years went by he 
counted them, and finally settled in the convic- 
tion that Mary had grown too old to be any lon- 
ger remembered as a young man’s ideal; too 
old, indeed, for him to seek her with any senti- 
mental object, and so, as he thought, his love 
ghost was forever laid. After all, reasoning 
from any ordinary point of view, his conduct 
was not to be accounted for. Mary concluded 
as his past had been, so would his future be, un- 
less she should interfere. She ended her specu- 
lations here, and very sensibly went to bed. 

When Edward Grafton returned to his house 
that day he entered it with a funereal feeling; a 
new void was there. The flying joy and hope 
he had seen fluttering in Mary's eyes had van- 
ished, and left him desolate. He was not satis- 
fied with himself. Not that he blamed his part 
in to-day, but long ago. He was in fault some- 
where. When his cousin Helen jilted him to 
his content, why did he not follow Mary Sage? 
Why not, man fashion, ride into Walton town, 
and sue the woman he loved to be his wife? 
Simply because he had expected too much of 
her; the makings of a heroine were not be- 
stowed upon her. He saw to-day that she was 
just the woman she promised to be, and he had 
tried to coerce her ; opened his gate, like a melo- 
dramatic fool, and nodded, like Cesar, for her to 
cross his threshold. He had always propped his 
pride and spirits with the belief that she loved 
him very deeply; now he doubted it, and the 
doubt was torture. The doubt increased, and 
became the torment of his life. Day after day 
passed, and still he kept at home. Mary grew 
dearer and dearer to him. He invented all sorts 
of excuses for seeking her: he was rich; she 
was poor, the companion of a peevish old wom- 
an; it was his duty to give her a home. Per- 
haps she had remained single for his sake; his 
honor, then, demanded that he should ask her 
hand in marriage. And then he knocked his ex- 
cuses down like nine-pins. So these persons re- 
mained apart. A short interview had undone 
the work of years; for they were both longing 
and miserable, where they had been cheerful and 
contented. At last the same fate interfered in 
their behalf. The medium this time was not a 
railroad. Sick and idle, Edward went up to the 
city one autumn day to hear a famous prima 
donna in her celebrated réle of Sappho. Miss 
Whitlow, busy, and interested in every thing 
under heaven, made a rush to the same city for 
the same purpose, and carried, as a matter of 
course, Mary Sage and her best gown with her. 
Edward and Mary were at the same hotel, the 
Pelham, without knowing it. No magnetism 
passed through the murk air of dinner and gen- 
eral fluffiness from one to the other to cause 
fresh speculation in those gray eyes so like to 
each other. 

The opera-house was crowded. Miss Whit- 
low had a costly seat in the front row, and was 
fanning her old self in a gracious style, and en- 
tirely happy. Mary sat beside her in a soft white 
shawl, and a pretty head-dress of trailing flowers 
in her handsome hair. The glorious voice and 
the passionate acting of the prima donna, who 
was neither young nor beautiful, moved her 
strangely. She bent her face over her for a 
moment, and, when she looked up, saw the man 
she wildly prayed to see—Edward Grafton. He 
was in the parquet, exactly beneath the seat 
where she was. It was the counterpart of the 
situation at Chelsford, and it so occurred to them; 
they smiled with the same thought. 

** What do you see, Mary ?” asked Miss Whit- 
low. ‘Your attention seems to be fixed else- 
where. For my part, that dreadful creature 
shakes my nerves with her goings on.” 

“*Mr. Grafton is in the parquet,” said Mary. 

“Oh! heis; hecan locomote, then. I thought 
him a human lichen, and grown to the walls of 
his house in Chelsford. Does the man want to 
come up?” 

‘*T dare say,” replied Mary, carelessly. 

“* He looks distinguished, and he may come 
when the curtain falls.” 

Mary looked at her gratefully, and again at 
Mr. Grafton, with invitation in her eyes. He 
was at their elbow as soon as the act closed, and 
greeted. Miss Whitlow first. A youthful blush 
mantled in Mary’s face as she felt the pressure 
of his hand. Some one behind them vacated a 
seat, and he took it; the owner did not return 
when the curtain rose again, and the moments 
that followed were the sweetest Mary ever knew. 
The music, the brilliant company, lent a magic 
to the dear reality. Edward forgot himself, his 
pride, his rights, only remembering his present 
love; and Mary, forgetting nothing, feeling all, 
was ready to live or die with him, just as he 
chose. They were young again; the voice of 
passion from the stage, its song of longing and 





rejoicing or of grief and despair, sustained by 
the ever-recurring instruments of the orchestra, 
intoxicated them. They said very foolish things 
to each other. If Miss Whitlow had heard them 
she would have called for two strait-jackets. 

‘May I go home with you?” he asked, hum- 
bly, when the performance was over, and he was 
so carefully adjusting Mary’s shawl that Miss 
Whitlow, to speak the vernacular, smelled an an- 
imal of the rodent kind, Latinized as musculus. 

** We go to the Pelham Hotel, Sir,” she an- 
swered. 

‘*That is my hotel also; we go the same 
way.” 

Miss Whitlow graciously asked him. to take a 
seat in her carriage, and all the way along, when 
a street lamp shone in, two pairs of gray eyes 
were fixed on each other with delight. Edward 
whispered to Mary to join him a few minutes in 
the drawing-room after Miss Whitlow was prop- 
erly disposed of. They met, and sat in the deep 
embrasure of a window for half an hour. Little 
was said, but enough; and then Edward left 
Mary at the door of her room with a kiss which 
made her recall once more the days of the past. 
She sighed. 

‘* What is it, my love?” he jealously inquired. 

‘* Nothing, only that my hair is gray.” 

He groaned. 

‘*Why, Edward, what ails you ?” 

‘¢ My wrinkles are legion.” 

Miss Whitlow was interviewed the next morn- 
ing. She expressed no surprise ; said, in fact, 
she had been looking forward to Mary’s mar- 
riage. She went into a calculation about spoons 
and sheets, and was in a hurry to return home 
to get Mary ready. Edward persuaded her to 
remain in the city a week, and during that week 
persuaded her to consent to a hotel wedding. 

‘¢ Whatever you did in the green tree,” she 
said to them, ‘I never saw any thing but what 
you do in the dry. You are as silly as geese.” 

The old lady's eyes filled with tears as she 
spoke, and Edward and Mary smiled at each 
other, as only bride and groom can smile who 
are destined to 

“ Live in peace, 
; And die in a pot of grease.” 
Vide the oldest, truest fairy stories in the world, 
and the newest love stories in the same. 





WATERING-PLACE COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 472. 


HIS pretty costume for country resorts is of 
sage green Chambéry gauze, with a mantle 

and trimming of bronze doré. The sage green 
skirt has double ruffles of the same, with bronze 
bands in the middle down the front breadths, 
while the back has horizontal lapping ruffles in 
clusters, with white point duchesse insertion let 
in the space between. Basque and sleeves of 
sage green, trimmed with bronze bands and lace. 
Bronze mantle, with bow and long tabs behind 
bordered with lace. Leghorn flat, with a tea- 
rose under the brim, bronze streamers behind, 
with black and bronze ostrich tips on the crown. 





PERVENCHE SILK COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 472. 


HIS carriage dress is of two shades of per- 
venche (bluish-purple) silk. The dress is 
light, with dark accessories. The light skirt has 
kilt pleating around the bottom, with lengthwise 
putts down the front, separated by dark bands 
finished with bows ; the back breadths are sep- 
arate from the pleating, bordered with a dark 
band, and full in the pleats. The polonaise 
slopes away to disclose the front, has side revers 
and bows. Revers chemisette with standing 
collar. Half-flowing sleeves, with a slashed cap 
and puff. Chip gypsy bonnet, almost covered 
with moss-roses and buds. Parasol of the dark- 
est pervenche silk, with embroidered border. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


yo so lazily restful—or so restfully lazy— 
as sitting on bluff or beach and watching 
the ceaseless incoming and outgoing of the white- 
crested waves? Newspaper and novel, which we 
thought to read so comfortably while lingering 
here, remain unopened in the listless hand, an 

we fall into dreamy moods. <A strange fascina- 
tion there is in these ever-changing, restless wa- 
ters. The eye follows one long line of foaming 
surf till it breaks upon the shore, and then looks 
outward again to a tiny white spot, that grows 
and swells under the vision, spreading, leaping, 
dancing; then, serpent-like, creeping up the 
beach until, its. power spent, it falls back and 
mingles with the great waters. Another and 
another follow, all aiming for the same goal, 
each striving to reach a higher point, each fall- 
ing back when having done its utmost. What 
are these wild waves saying? As we dreamily 
gaze, with the ear sleepily filled with the un- 
ceasing roar of the waters, they seem to speak 
of life with its endless hopes and efforts and fail- 
ures. Like each sparkling foam-crested break- 
er is each bright hope inciting to courageous 
action. But it touches a certain point, and 
breaks and vanishes. Vanquished, the wave 
slowly and sadly retires like one disappointed in 
an eager anticipation. Yet ‘try again” seems 
the constant motto of the tide. Though it ap- 
pears never to reach the point for which it 
strives, it never gives up. Again and again the 
waves return with new vigor, with fierce deter- 
mination. Another voice, not from the rising 
tide, but far more human, rouses us from un- 
profitable musings, with, ‘‘ Do look at ™-- »eau- 
tiful stones!” and a petition to he’ svu some 
more.” Let us be done with idie dreaming. 
Digging in the sand may not be dignified, but it 
is er and will give an — for din- 
ner. e follow the child to the highest water- 
mark, and with tiny shovels dig deep for the 
shining pebbles. We fill our pails slowly, watch- 





ing meanwhile the rising surf, and darting back 
from the waves that every moment almost touch 
our feet. Then, retreating higher on the beach, 
we sit down to examine our treasures. How 
beautiful they are! so smooth, so various-shaped, 
so many-colored. We pick out the choicest with 
almost as much zest as our little companion, 
though wondering more than she, perhaps, how 
long the waves have been wearing them into 
these fantastic forms, and over what leagues 
they have traveled. She is only eager to gather 
many curiosities, which she is likely soon to do, 
for strange-looking shells and nameless things 
of the sea are mingled among sand and stones. 
It is a favorite amusement for children at the 
sea-side to collect these curiosities, and grown- 
up people do not disdain the occupation. It is 
wholesome to leave work and thought a while, 
and Dia with the little folks. It makes one a 
child again, gloomy feelings die away, and heart 
and spirit grow lighter. Yes! Unless you have, 
so to speak, been digging in the sand, and gath- 
ering pebbles all the year, it will be thoroughly 
restful to spend a while in some such recreation 
during these summer months. 





A very just criticism has been made in con- 
nection with the recent Commencement sea- 
sons in seminaries and colleges for young la- 
dies—namely, that the almost universal habit 
of young ladies is to overdress on Commence- 
ment-day. The majority, especially of those 
who are brought into more particular publicity 
from the parts they take on the occasion, are 
very much dressed. But a tasteful piainness 
would be much more appropriate than the elab- 
orate ornamentation so often seen. 





Limestone water is said to have a tendency to 
induce cholera, In many cases in Memphis and 
Nashville the disease has been definitely traced 
to use of such water—so, at least, physicians 
assert. 





Hiram Powers, the American sculptor, whose 
recent death is such a great loss to art and art 
lovers, was long a resident of Florence, having 
first established himself in the Italian city about 
the year 1837. His studio was on the Via di 
Serragh, in a large building once a convent, 
which he occupied as a residence and for his 
suite of studios and workshops, wherein were 
constantly employed a large force of the most 
skillful workmen of the world. It was not only 
visited by Americans, but by a vast number of 
people from all parts of the globe. Visitors 
were invariably received by him in a warm, cor- 
dial, and unaffected manner, and shown about 
his rooms, where were his various works in dif- 
ferent stages of completion. He always cher- 
ished the deepest love for and pride in America, 
but Italy afforded him essential facilities for the 
enjoyment of his artistic pursuits. 





The magnificent organ in the Alexandra Pal- 
ace was destroyed by the fire which consumed 
the building, but the costly tapestry, the water- 
colors of Turner and of other masters, and many 
valuable oil-paintings, were saved. 





Present arrangements make it very convenient 
for residents of New York to visit Long Branch. 
One may leave the city as early as seven o’clock 
and reach Long Branch in time to join the more 
fashionable guests of the hotels at breakfast. 
After spending a long day on the beach, the 
transient visitor may dine, take the cars a little 
past six o’clock, and after a charming evening 
sail, reach New York about half past eight. 
The boats run frequently during the day, and 
by special trains the distance between Sandy 

ook—where the steamers land their passengers 
—and Long Branch occupies only eighteen min- 
utes. The trip across the bay is delightful ; the 
fresh sea-air is so invigorating that one becomes 
refreshed before the journey is half ended. 





The special mission of the Great Zastern seems 
to be ocean-cable carrier; and again she has 
achieved a great success in laying a new trans- 
atlantic coil between Valentia and Heart's Con- 
tent. The deep-sea cable extends to within 
eighty miles of Heart’s Content, where it was 
cut and buoyed, ready for splicement to the 
shore end of the line. It may be interesting in 
this connection to note the lengths of each of 
the Atlantic cables. That of 1865, which has 
recently broken, is 18961¢ miles long, and the 
cable of 1866 is 18681¢ miles. The French cable 
of 1869, from Brest to St. Pierre, is 2557 miles in 
length ; while the line just laid will be about the 
same length as that of 1865. Since the cable of 
1865 broke, the French cable parted 208 miles 
from Brest in about 500 fathoms of water. The 
accident was repaired by the Hibernia, a length 
of 100 miles having been cut out and replaced 
by a similar length of new cable. 





According to Persian etiquette the Shah can 
eat no meat that is not killed in his presence by 
his own cooks. It is said that the first night 
after his arrival in Berlin some of his servants 
were seen dragging a sheep into the saloon 
where the Shah was then sitting, and before 
they could be prevented they had cut the throat 
of the animal before his eyes, its blood spouting 
out upon the carpet. Arrangements have been 
made at Buckingham Palace by which the Shah 
may see his mutton killed without damage to 
the carpets. 





When Captain Jack was captured he was 
dressed in tightly fitting clothes, with moccasins 
easy for running. He asked permission to make 
a change of garments. He retired behind the 
rocks, and soon reappeared arrayed in a clean 
striped shirt and dark pants. His young wife 
also dressed herself in a clean white gown and 
red sash, then washed the face of her pretty 
child, and put on it a neat red and black frock. 





One of the most destructive forest conflagra- 
tions ever known in New England has devastated 
the wooded portions of Plymouth County, Mas- 
sachusetts. The extreme drought rendered all 
efforts to extinguish the flames unavailing until 
something like sixty square miles of territory 
were laid bare. 





A little boy about five years old recently died 
in Brooklyn under circumstances which should 
prove a warning to parents and attendants. The 
child was threatened with the measles, and in 
order to allay the accompanying fever a medicine 








was prepared which he was to take once in four 
hours. He had taken four doses, and was ap- 
parently doing well. He was left a while, sleep- 
ing peacefully, the bottle of medicine being on 
a table near his bedside. On the return of his 
father he found the boy in an unnatural slumber, 
and the bottle empty. Evidently he had awaked 
thirsty and drank the contents. No efforts avail- 
ed to save his life. 


We see the statement confidently made that 
there is no under-tow whatever at Long Branch 
this season. But what has become of it? Has 
it ae to visit stealthily some other sea-side 
resort? 





Will any thing induce reckless people not to 
leave their guns and pistols loaded? We sup- 
pose there is no hope of bringing about such a 
result. A young man in Tontunet County, 
Maine, left a loaded gun hanging up in the shed. 
His brother, eleven years old, took it down, 
playfully pointed it at three little girls who 
were playing in the yard, saying he was going 
to shoot them. The children started to run 
away, but he did shoot one of them, and she in- 
stantly fell dead. 





Statistics indicate that thé number of pleas- 
ure-seekers going to Europe during the present 
season will be about ten thousand in excess of 
the number last year. 





Baltimore and Chicago are following the ex- 
ample of Eastern cities in giving picnic excur- 
sions to poor children. 


The ex-Empress Eugénie recently laid the 
foundation-stone of a chapel to the memory of 
her august consort, in which his Majesty’s re- 
mains will be laid for the present, and in which 
also space is to be reserved for herself. This 
memorial building adjoins the Catholic church 
of St. Mary, Chiselhurst. The ceremony was 
strictly ‘‘ private.’”? The chapel in which is to 
be placed the sarcophagus given by the Queen 
adjoins the church at the southwest end, and is 
in the Gothic style of architecture. The ex- 
terior walls will be of Bath stone, those inside 
of Caen stone, with a vaulted ceiling and pol- 
ished marble columns. On the tessellated pave- 
ment will be the imperial crown and the letters 
“N” and ‘E” alternately. At the top of the 
chapel will be placed two imperial eagles and a 
cross. The building will be finished by August, 
and it is to cost about £1400, the expense being 
borne entirely by the Empress. 


It is said that the late Horace F. Clark fell a 
victim to his unusual capacity for work. His 
business hours were practically from nine in the 
morning until two the next morning. Month 
after month his routine of work was performed, 
with little variation or recreation. e€ accom- 
plished much, but such a rate could not be long 
sustained. 





July brings the camp-meeting season, which 
continues until September. These meetings 
seem to have grown in favor with the multitude. 
The social and moral elements combine with the 
strictly religious, and help make the vicinity of 
camp-meetings a favorite summer resort. 





Once upon a time a Russian countess living in 
Paris felt it necessary to try a change of air. 
The chief companion of her journeys was a little 
dog, which she carried in her muff, her sleeve, 
or her pocket. At Milan, ‘‘ Toto,” the pet, died. 
His mistress invited all the small dogs in Milan 
to the funeral ; 300 mourners appeared, and each 
was supplied with a pall covered with silver 
tears. After the ceremony the 300 were invited 
to partake of the funeral baked meats, but here 
good conduct and philosophy failed them, and 
the feast broke up abruptly; the Riot Act had 
to be enforced, but not until one of the guests 


had been torn to pieces between the soup and 
desscrt. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


STRAWBERRIES, PRESERVED.—The variety known as 
lady-fingers is the best. They are so hard and firm 
that they keep their shape nicely ; besides, their flavor 
is very delicious. If possible, preserve them as soon as 
gathered ; they will keep much better. After remov- 
ing the stems, allow a pound of the best white sugar 
to every pound of fruit. Put the sugar over the fire, 
adding a little water, and when it is boiling hot add 
the berries, keeping them boiling as fast as possible. 
Strawberries boiled at a “‘ gallop” do not break as much 
as those that are boiled slowly. Cook them about 
twenty minutes, and then try and see if done. Bottle 
and seal them while perfectly hot, and when the jars 
have cooled place them in a box, the bottom of which 
has been strewn with clean sand. Pour sand in until 
the crevices between the jars are filled and they are 
covered on top with it.” Place the box in a cool, dry 
cellar or closet. The sand absorbs the moisture dur- 
ing the hot damp summer weather, when strawberries 
generally spoil. 

Pega Sour.—To every quart of unshelled peas allow 
two quarts of water, in which boil the empty pods 
half an hour; remove, strain, add one pint cold water, 
place over the fire, and put in two pounds of beef 
cut in small pieces; boil slowly one hour, and if not 
enough water, add some boiling hot; put in the pease, 
and if the meat is not desired in the soup, remove it; 
boil half an hour and ten minutes before serving; add 
two table-spoonfuls of rice flour stirred smoothly in 
half a tea-cupful of new milk; stir frequently to pre- 
vent the flour from scorching. 

Boriep Prase.—They should be fresh when cooked, 
and boiled in just enough water to cover them, which 
should be salted, and boiling when the pease are put in. 
Do not cover the vessel while they are cooking, which 
ought not to be longer than twenty minutes, unless 
they are old. Drain off all the water; add a little 
cream and a small piece of butter. 

Sprvacu.—It should be cooked so as to retain its 
bright green color, and not sent to table, as it so often 
is, of a dull brown or olive color; to retain its fresh 
appearance, do not cover the vessel while it is cooking, 
and when done, drain in a colander, chop fine, add a 
lump of butter, heat through, and serve. 

Sweet-Breaps.—Put into the dripping-pan a large 
piece of butter, let it get hot and thoroughly melted, 
then put in the sweet-breads. Turn them often, and 
allow them to cook through; when brown, sprinkle 
salt over them, remove, and pour a small quantity of 
water in the pan; boil it with grease left in, and pour 
over the dish. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Border for Curtains, Surplices, Altar 
Covers, etc.—Venetian Embroidery. 


Tuts border is worked on fine linen or batiste. 
Having transferred the design to the material, 
baste the latter on a foundation of enameled 
cloth, and run all the outlines with coarse white 
embroidery cotton ; underlay the broad parts of 
the design with chain stitches besides. Work, 
first, the button-hole stitch bars between the de- 
sign figures and the picot scallops on the bars, 
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Fig. 1.—Eoru Barisre WALKING 
Suir. 
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Fig. 2.—Brown FouLarD 


button-hole stitch the outlines, and then work 
the picot rings and picot scallops inside of the 
figures. ‘The manner of working these scallops 
is shown by Figs. 2-5, page 172, Harper’s Ba- 
zar, No. 10, Vol. V. The back stitches and lace 
stitches inside of the design figures and the scal- 
lops on the outer edge of the border are worked 
with thread. Cut away the material underneath 
the lace stitches and button-hole stitch bars and 
on the outer edge. This border is that used on 
the surplice, page 469. 


Hovse Dress. 


BorpeEr FoR Curtains, SuRPLICES, ALTAR COVERS, ETC.— VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 





Fig. 3.—Suit ror GraL FROM 
3 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


Figs. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUMMER DRESSES. 











Ladies’ and Children’s Summer 
Dresses, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Ecru Batiste Waxxrne Suir. 
The trimming for this écru batiste suit consists 
of side-pleated ruffles and puffs of the material, 
and of écru guipure lace. Swiss muslin frill and 
under-sleeves. Ecru pongee parasol. English 
straw hat, trimmed with loops and ends of brown 
gros grain ribbon and with feathers. 


Fig. 2.—Brown Fourtarp House Dress. 
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Dress. 





Fig. 4.—Burr Ponagze House 





This dress is made of dark brown foulard. The 
back breadths of the skirt are arranged in a puff. 
The trimming consists of gathered flounces of 
the material and revers of light brown silk. 
Swiss muslin frill and under-sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Dress ror GIRL FROM 3 To 4 YEARS 
oLp. This dress of gray linen consists of a skirt 
and waist, and is trimmed with strips of white 
needle-work, 

Fig. 4.—Burr Ponerer House Dress. This 
dress is made of buff pongee. ‘The skirt is 
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Fig. 5.—Gray Summer CASHMERE 
Wa kine Suir. 
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trimmed in front with folds of pongee of a dark- 
er shade and of brown saddler’s silk, 
and in the back with ruffles of the ma- 


terial edged with folds of a ae em- 
broidery, and ‘passementerie agrafes. Swiss 
muslin collar and sleeves, 

‘Fig. 5.—Gray Summer Casnmere WaAtx- 
This suit consists of a double skirt 
and basque-waist, and is made of gray summer 
cashmere. ‘The skirt is trimmed with gathered 
flounces of the material. The over-skirt and 
basque-waist are trimmed with guipure lace. 
Black Neapolitan hat, trimmed with a black 
tulle scarf, pale blue gros grain ribbon, and a 
pale blue ostrich feather. 





OPPORTUNITY. 
Br KATE HILLARD. 


“Wovurn but some fairy lend to me her charm !” 
Lately I cried, in a despairing hour; 

“Some mighty spell to nerve my weary arm, 
Some Open Sesame of magic power! 


“Or, better still, show but the time and place 
Where a brave heart might win itself a name, 
And carve a pathway to its lady’s grace 
Strewn with the blossoms of a deathless fame!” 


Then as I mused a beldam crossed my way, 
Tottering along with shrouded, earth-bent brow ; 

She stretched a lean hand from her mantle gray, 
And said, in shaking whispers, “‘ Here and now!” 


“O poor delusion!” then I cried in scorn; 
“Not thus are godlike powers to mortals given; 
The helpers come clad in the strength of morn, 
Bright with the ling’ring radiance of heaven! 


“Nor this the place or hour for mighty deeds, 
On this lone way, beneath this tranquil sky; 
No foe is here, no hapless victim bleeds; 
We are the only passers, thou and I!” 


Silent she tottered on, but having passed, 
A sudden glory seemed to light her way; 

White angel wings sprang from her shoulders vast, 
And fair she shone as shines the god of day. 


A noble scorn shot lightnings from her eyes, 
As fleeing stil] she turned her lovely head: 

“The gods sent me in answer to thy cries, 
But once repulsed I am forever fled! 


“Learn to know Fortune ere she pass thee by; 
Seize on her coming, for she will not wait! 

And know by all thy ways divine things lie, 
And every place and hour holds thy fate!” 





LOST—A PARADISE. 


| any one objects to the following narrative 
that it is improbable, I retort, newspapers 
have proved that nothing is improbable. Every 
week happens what we were sure could never 
take place, and we read the full, true, and par- 
ticular account. If that is not sufficient, why, 
you are no more able to prove that the events 
did not occur just as I tell them than I can 
prove that they did occur just as I tell them; so 
that, if I choose to believe it, why should I not 
tell my story in peace ? 

Betsinda was the daughter of old Bobinet, 
and the wife of young Pygmalion. All Amer- 
ican men and women are princes and princesses, 
as they are all heirs to the throne. Any one 
of them may be elected President of the United 
States, or may marry him. Apart from this, 
she had at first glance no other claim to distinc- 
tion, having married and reared children in the 
ordinary way, and lived a common life, only 
that Fate spins the sober brown thread of those 
dull lives as well as those of gold or purple, and 
80, to speak accurately, there are no common 
lives; and, little as you may have thought it, 
when you have met Mrs. Pygmalion in black silk, 
with lines of calculation in her face, this neat, 
prosaic woman once had her hand on the door 
of an earthly Paradise, and at times bewails its 
loss as bitterly, and with just such choking sobs, 
as does the first-class heroine the tragedy in her 
romance. 

We have all our good and evil destiny, and 
Betsinda Bobinet was no exception. Her good 
destiny was young and zealous. Moulded and 
kneaded ond patted, and marked with ‘ Be 
good,” she was proper and correct uniformly. 
Her motives and impulses all labeled correctly, 
the right one ready for use at the right time; 
her whole character well balanced and in the 
best working order; her world all surveyed, 
mapped out, graded, grass sown, and roads roll- 
ed. There was nothing in it unexplored, irreg- 
ular, or not according to rule; and according to 
rule she walked in it, feeling and looking so 
dainty and delicate that I think that was how 
she first caught young Pygmalion’s fancy. Pyg- 
malion was an honest and modest young fellow, 
also a rising man of talent. Old Bobinet found 
nothing to object. All the world approved. 
Betsinda married him, and the young couple 
settled themselves in the block opposite the pa- 
ternal mansion. 

By this marriage Pygmalion obtained what is 
called a model of the domestic virtues by those 
who hold that such virtues abide in the cook- 
book, store-closet, and linen-room, and hold 
high festival on cleaning days. Mrs. Pygmalion 
possessed decided executive ability, and that pe- 
culiar talent of ‘‘ seeing the statue” in the rough 
stone before she attempted to hew it, and making 
no blunders. On only one point might Pygma- 
lion complain that he had been deceived. She 
was so dainty that she looked poetical. Pyg- 
malion fancied her of finer fibre than himself ; 
whereas the truth is, she was perfectly prosaic— 
one of those women whom the malicious Satur- 
day Reviewer had in mind when he declared 
that it was men who were really the creatures 
of a romance of which women were incapable. 





By this marriage Betsinda ‘obtained a man 
who loved her, and reverenced her purity and 
her very helplessness as if she had flown down 
to him from a higher sphere. He had talent 
and ambition, and she inspired him. He felt 
that he could win the world’s prizes for her. 

Betsinda’s evil genius was old. In his youn- 
ger days he had pursued his career with ardor, 
and was prodigal of wicked inventions; but, 
like his human prototypes, those terrible volup- 
tuaries of murder and the duel, ordinary wick- 
edness palled upon him in his old age, and new 
and unusual methods were necessary if he would 
fully enjoy the fierce rapture of sinning. It was 
now his hobby to make the temptation insignifi- 
cant, contemptible, ridiculous, and yet so nicely 
graduated to the weakness of the victim that it 
should be irresistible. It suited his malign hu- 
mor to confound the virtue and discipline of 
years by a paltry device at which a school-boy 
might snap his fingers. Thus he simply watch- 
ed the devices of Betsinda’s good genius with a 
sneer. She was trained, drilled, disciplined, de- 
veloped, and he never lifted a finger till her mar- 
riage, when he made himself over into a set of 
carpets and the proper furniture for a house ; 
and being tasteful and an undeniable bargain, 
Betsinda bought him. 

Her good genius smiled when he recognized 
the familiar features of his old enemy grotesque- 
ly distributed among chairs, tables, curtains, and 
carpets, and made the following entry in his note- 
book : 

‘* Saw Betsinda’s E. D. to-day. He has gone 
into the furniture. Evidently in his dotage—only 
his sneer retains its accustomed energy. The 
malice with which he looked out at me from fauu- 
teuils and scroll patterns is something indescrib- 
able. Poor old fellow!” 

The home life began. For the first time Bet- 
sinda could look about her and say, All this is 
mine. For the first time she reigned supreme 
—she tasted the delights of absolute power. As 
the bird in its song, the bee in its labor, the art- 
ist in his work, she rejoiced in her own efficiency 
and power: all the more because she had just 
emerged from girlhood—that is, from a down- 
trodden, besnubbed, and belectured state of ex- 
istence. Hitherto the object of her living and 
her future had been marriage. That was attain- 
ed. She absorbed herself wholly in her new life. 

On the other side, Pygmalion’s profession 
brought him in contact with the problems of 
the day, and enticed him into the intricacies of 
that most fascinating study, human nature. First 
consequence: daily reports to his wife brimful of 
enthusiasm, discoveries, doubts, inferences. Sec- 
ond consequence: his wife snubbed him. She 
saw nothing in what he said. It concerned no- 
body in her set, and had nothing to do with 
bread, beef, the price of dry-goods, pew rent, or 
their standing in society. And it did disturb her 
seriously that he should walk over the new stair 
carpets before putting on his slippers; that he 
should pull the chairs out of their studied care- 
lessness ; that he left his handkerchief on a chair, 
and his newspaper on the floor, and smoked the 
curtains, and let in the sun to fade the carpets, 
and laid his head on the elegantly embroidered 
sofa-cushions—not to mention that she was burn- 
ing to consult him about the shade of the new ta- 
ble-cover or the peculiarities of the cook. She 
heard him at first with a weak attempt at atten- 
tion, then with plain indifference, then with im- 
patience. 

Third consequence: a chill fell on Pygmalion. 
His theories and plans were his wings, with which 
his inner and better self took trips to Paradise. 
But if Betsinda would not go with him—it was the 
honeymoon yet—he folded away his wings and re- 
signed himself to listen with patience to chat about 
the house and the neighbors; and he learned by 
degrees to be in dread of the carpets, vases, chairs, 
etc., as things that made trouble between him 
and a woman over whom he was too magnan- 
imous to tyrannize, and who could be influenced 
in no other way. ‘ 

Still, wings are wings, and whoever has them 
will sooner or later use them, and if it can not 
be done at home it will be done abroad. But no 
doubts disturbed Mrs. Pygmalion, unless on one 
occasion when she received a visit from a certain 
mother in Israel. The system was in its highest 
working order, but the ‘‘ mother in Israel” looked 
doubtful. 

‘* My dear,” she said, gently, ‘‘I see that you 
have conquered the details of housekeeping and 
reduced them toasystem. Itisadmirable. Only 
take care that, in its turn, the system does not 
conquer you, and turn out a Juggernaut on your 
hands, riding down all that should be dearest to 
you. It is very desirable that your house should 
be well managed; but it is more desirable that 
you should regain that earthly Paradise open to 
almost every daughter of Eve: only you must be 
so humble, so watchful, so prudent, so unselfish, 
my love.” 

Now what could she mean? Mrs. Pygmalion 
felt that she was a model wife and woman, and 
the implied censure puzzled her. 

After a time little Pygmalions gathered around 
the family table. They were fine, healthy, gen- 
erous, quick-witted children, but marred, one and 
all, by an unaccountable defect. They had no 
comprehension of the beauties of Betsinda’s sys- 
tem, and no reverence for the furniture. They 
brought in mud, and spilled molasses, and whit- 
tled pencils, and climbed sofas, and broke china, 
and dragged chairs over the matting, and a hun- 
dred and twenty-five times a day came in contact 
with the system, with a jar that was felt through- 
out the household. An irrepressible conflict 
waged between the children and their mother on 
the subject of china and furniture. The system 
had conquered Betsinda. ‘The whole world was 
running wrong if the tidies were askew. She had 
invested all her energy, mental powers, and inter- 
est in these details, and it was no longer chairs 
and carpets, but herself, that was pulled about 





or defaced ; and these objects built up an impass- 
able barrier between herself and her household. 
When her children brimmed over with confi- 
dences and questions, the impulse with her was, 
not to seizé the auspicious moment to read a les- 
son unsuspected, to urge on a growing intellect- 
ual impulse, or nip some evil principle, but to 
get the chairs back in place, to stop the wagon 
wheels that were being dragged over the oil-cloth, 
to prevent the bits of paper or crumbs from being 
scattered on the carpet, to shut out the obtruding 
sunlight, to order out some booted or muddy of- 
fender. When Pygmalion absorbed himself more 
and more in his studies, she congratulated her- 
self that her husband was not like other men, a 
perpetual nucleus of disorder in the house. It 
never occurred to her to think that he was grow- 
ing away from her into a different world and a 
higher life; that her children were growing into 
the knowledge of an age that prides itself on its 
vast yearly advance, and that she learned noth- 
ing, and was deliberately condemning herself to 
be the intellectual inferior of the entire family, 
as well as their daily stumbling-block. People 
said how wonderfully Mrs. Pygmalion had pre- 
served every thing in her house. ‘The furniture 
was almost unworn; the colors in the carpets al- 
most as bright as new. They should have been 
brighter than new, when one considers the price 
she paid for them. These were the treasure years 
of her life; the only time given her in which to 
get beforehand with the world, in the hearts of 
her husband and children, and make home so 
kindly, and herself so gracious, wise, and indis- 
pensable, that she should never be dethroned. 
And she devoted these years to the furniture and 
the system. Home was a place of restriction. 
Never a child’s company but broke its back over 
some consideration about washing or baking days. 
The carpets stopped all dancing and gymnastics, 
Every article of furniture loomed, in her imagi- 
nation, like a veritable Malakoff in the way of all 
fun. Fun, in fact, with her, was an affair of out- 


of-doors, and instruction the business of a school. | 


At home they were to eat, sleep, and dress in a 
proper manner, that should not soil or break any 
thing. 

Result of all this, just what might have been 
expected. The years robbed her of youthful 
grace, roundness, and coloring. She grew a lit- 
tle hard, a little suspicious; she was faded, dry, 
and fussy, intellectually contemptible, and at- 
tached by a second-best love to her husband and 
children. Her first love she had given to her 
housekeeping. 

On the part of her household—well, if truth 
must be told, if Mr. Pygmalion and his sons and 
daughters had met Mrs. Pygmalion, say, as any 
body else—Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Jones—they 
would have passed her by with a smile. They 
were attached to her from habit and instinct: 
but if any member of her family had dared be 
honest with himself, he must have confessed that 
she was far below the Pygmalion standard, and 
that he loved her, as far as one could love her, 
with a wince, and a strong flavoring of ‘* sense 
of duty” about it. 

There came a time when Betsinda awakened 
to the fact that somebody somewhere had made 
a great mistake. Pygmalion was now a great 
man, thanks to his ‘‘ abstruse speculations that 
could do no one any good.” And to her he was 
always kind, attentive, and gentle; made the 
most of her virtues, and passed over her short- 
comings in silence; was careful that she wanted 
for nothing, and was not the least in love with 
her—and she knew it! Her sons and daugh- 
ters, young men and women, treated her with 
deference; but she had no interest, share, or 
comprehension in their thoughts or pursuits. 
They were of another order. A fish could as 
easily sympathize with a quadruped. They 
could not give her any more love than she was 
worth ; for there is an awful and rigorous justice 
in the way in which these life accounts are set- 
tled, let people say what they will. She felt that 
she was a lonely old woman, of small account, 
and, as usual in such cases, blamed every body 
but herself, and found every reason but the true 
one. But the fact still remained. 

The mother in Israel rarely visits Mrs. Pyg- 
malion; for she is gifted with a spiritual vision, 
and in that house, at twilight, midnight, or any 
quiet hour in which the current of life flows with 
a lazier ripple, there rises before her a vision of 
a receding Paradise, hovering just out of reach 
of dry, dusty, fussy little Mrs. Pygmalion, who 
pursues it with outstretched arms and wailing 
cries. She is a woman of a tender heart, and 
the spectacle is too piteous. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRRESPONDENT. } 
Out on Bail.—The License of the Bar. 


} te is not often that I go to the play, because 
our plays are not of the highest class (though 
their prices are), and their atmosphere is not to 
be compared with the summer air without-doors, 
but the other night I made an exception in order 
to see a great actor: at least he is great in one 
sense, being over thirty stone in weight, and he 
is an actor in another, since he does his best to 
play the part of another man. ‘The opportunity 
occurred in this way: Passing by the doors of a 
theatre in a neighborhood more populous than 
select, I saw inscribed upon them, ‘‘ The claim- 
ant, Sir Roger Tichborne, has been engaged here 
for to-night and three following nights. ‘There 
will be no extra charge.” 

We are accustomed in England to smile at 
your free-and-easy method of conducting crimi- 
nal proceedings, yet surely across the water you 
do not permit those accused of perjury and for- 
gery to exhibit themselves upon the stage during 
the process of their trial. At all events, it isa 
novelty with us, and the announcement at once 








opened both my eyes and my purse-strings—the 
latter not very wide, for the price of admittance 
to @ private box was but five shillings. The 
house, a large one, was crowded to the ceiling 
with the democracy of the town, to whom what 
was doing on the stage was very literally but: a 
pastime. They had come thither to cheer the 
butcher, and in all seriousness ‘‘wish he might 
get” his estate. When a wit in the gallery, tak- 
ing the role of Sphinx, asked this riddle of the 
public generally, ‘‘ Why should the claimant use 
Macassar oil?” and answered it himself, ‘‘ Be- 
cause it’s a heir-restorer,” the jew d'esprit was 
taken in dudgeon. It was evidently considered a 
subject too sacred for a pleasantry. And for the 
first time I perceived the truth of what I had 
often been told, but had hitherto believed to be 
incredible, that this fat rogue was absolutely 
identified with the cause of the people. I will 
not do the intelligence of these good folks such 
a wrong as to imagine they believed him to be 
the veritable Tichborne; they sympathized with 
him, I incline rather to think, as being of their 
own order, engaged in contending with a power- 
ful and antagonistic class—not as right, but as 
something weak, and that has no chance in the 
contest against irresistible might. When this 
mountain of fat came wabbling before the curtain, 
the audience actually rose at it in their misdi- 
rected enthusiasm, and cheered for several min- 
utes. How the villain must have despised them 
in his heart! If he is not a butcher he has rea- 
son to complain of Nature, which without doubt 
has cast him in that mould. His picture in 
Harper’s Weekly is very like him, but it must 
have been taken at a favorable moment. The 
trial had on this day gone against him even more 
than usual, and he looked very chop-fallen. He 
appealed to the people of England (with an H) 
to hold out to him their helping hands (without 
one), and added, what I thought rather signifi- 
cant, considering that he was among his friends, 
a request that they would reserve their judgment 
until his trial was over. 

This trial, unparalleled in so many features, 
seems likely to effect some change in the license 
permitted to counsel in cross-examination. Lord 
Bellew, as you may remember, was the man 
who, when his school-fellow at Stoneyhurst, tat- 
tooed Sir Roger, and Dr. Kenealy (the claimant's 
advocate) having admitted that if this were true 
his client is an impostor, set himself to-work to 
demolish his lordship’s credibility. Doubtless 
he would not have pushed matters so far had he 
known that the prosecution had half a dozen 
other witnesses to the same effect, but as it was, 
his questions were appalling. Whether he knew 
the antecedents of this unhappy lord, or merely 
acted upon the general character of the British 
aristocracy with relation to morals, I know not, 
but he dragged out of him most terrible domestic 
revelations. Again and again did the poor wit- 
ness appeal to the bench with, ‘‘ Must I answer 
this question ?” always to meet with their lord- 
ships’ sorrowful reply, ‘‘ We are afraid you must; 
it is one of the penalties of being a witness.” 

This may be very true, but the effect of such 
a state of things will be that no one will hence- 
forth be found to volunteer his testimony under 
such conditions. The life of your English cor- 
respondent has been a blameless one. ‘‘ A vio- 
let by a mossy stone, half hidden from the eye,” 
is the one line, perhaps, in classic poetry most 
fitted to express his innocent and unruffled ex- 
istence. Yet, nevertheless, one or two things 
have occurred in the course of it, not, indeed, 
absolutely censurable (J never got a five-pound 
note in my whole experience for running away 
with another man’s wife, nor any thing like it), 
but which before I would tell to a special jury 
and a mixed audience I'd submit to the peine 

orte et dure. I'd swallow water till I became 
ike the claimant himself rather than reveal these 
little peccadilloes. I’d prefer to lose my head— 
that is, to forget every thing that I was asked to 
remember—rather than remember them. At the 
same time, such questions—unless they have a 
bearing on the case in hand, which these had 
not—are only put by a particular class of bar- 
rister, who is not very particular. After Dr. 
Kenealy had done with this miserable lord, Mr. 
Hawkins put to him this significant query before 
he left the witness-box. ‘‘ During the last trial,” 
in which Ballantyne, it will be remembered (and 
he is not very particular), filled Kenealy’s present 
place, “you were not asked these questions, I 
believe?” ‘No, I was not,” said his lordship. 
But he has been asked them now, and thus these 
seven-year-old scandals of his life—I don’t mean 
what he did at seven years old, but later—have 
become public property, the themes of gossip. 

In drawing-rooms and smoking-rooms, and 
quite as much in the former as in the latter, 
naughty stories of great folks’ gallantries are in- 
deed ever welcome; but to hear of a ‘“‘ running- 
down” case between a market-gardener and a 
minister of state perched on a bicycle offers 
good society, it seems, less attraction. Yet 
there was some humor and not a little pathos 
(but that you can get any where) in an inquest 
the other week at Kew, where it came out in 
evidence that the deceased had died from indi- 
rect injuries received by a bicycle driven by the 
Right Hon. Robert Lowe, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; and that the said Lowe declined to 
pay the sum of three pounds sixteen shillings 
for the necessary attendance of the doctor. Mr. 
Lowe does certainly use a bicycle, and is exces- 
sively short-sighted, so that such an accident 
might easily have occurred ; and as to his not 
having paid the dector’s bill, people say, *‘ Oh, 
that is just like Lowe.” So I suppose the whole 
story is correct. In the mean time, let us hope 
the best, and that he has not put the “three 
sixteen” into ‘‘the estimates.” The use of bi- 
cycles perhaps hardens the heart, for it certainly 
sharpens the intelligence. A youth who was 
riding one the other day came up with a gentle- 
man with a horse and gig, the former of which 
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he could not persuade to budge. At last, after 
hours of the usual combat between man and 
steed, the creature was induced to move a little, 
with a groom running by each side of it and 
dragging at the rein. ‘‘It seems to me, Sir,” 
remarked the bicycle youth, who, independent 
of such means of progression, had been watching 
the whole transaction, ‘‘ that your horse is one 
of those individuals ‘who can be led but not 
drove.’” 

I heard also a smart criticism at the Royal 
Academy this week. ‘Two men were standing 
opposite to Millais’s famous picture of *‘Old 
Age”—an old lady of ninety-four, very like, I 
should say, and upon which some people pass 
the remark, ‘‘ How horrible!” and others, ‘* That 
is equal to Rembrandt.” It is, indeed, an ad- 
mirable picture, but very rough, the paint being 
laid on as it were in flakes. 

“It seems to me,” observed No. 1, ‘‘ that 
that old lady wants washing.” 

‘*Nay,” said No. 2, ‘‘to my eye she appears 
still more to require ironing.” 

If I have not more funny things to tell you, 
there is a reason forit. It is not decent for even 
a foreign correspondent to be in good spirits 
when a calamity is threatening his own com- 
munity. Upon my honor and word, Sir, our 
young women (as if any thing were welcome to 
them if only it is new) have actually taken to 
part their hair upon one side. It is becoming to 
about one woman out of fourteen millions, which 
was about our female population when Miss Eliza 
Cook adopted this style of head-dress a quarter 
of a century ago. Chignons, frisettes, Roman 
falls, and Grecian bends, though idiotic and su- 
perfluous, did not outrage the laws of Nature; 
and, mark me, it was only out of a desire to 
muke their appearance as different as possible, 
and thereby more attractive to the opposite sex, 
that men themselves ever parted their hair upon 
one side. No antique statue, whether male or 
female, is ever represented thus. Is it, then, 
think you, an offshoot of the dreadful theory of 
Woman’s Rights that has caused this infringe- 
ment of man’s patent in this respect? I pray 
you lift up your voice against this innovation. 
Love, it has been humorously said, is like a wig, 
inasmuch as the worst part about it is the parting; 
but now, in literal fact, the worst part about 
love (or, at least, about the objects of it) will be 
the parting; nor should I wonder, if this fashion 
becomes general, that the love itself, like the 
parting, will all be upon one side. 

It is very seldom that I make personal re- 
marks, and those I have now ventured upon 
only apply to those who have adopted this new 
device from affectation. Some ladies may have 
‘*a feather” in their hair, which will not part. 
My little boy tells me I should not meddle with 
people’s looks. He had himself a habit of star- 
ing in case any body of marked appearance came 
in his way, until he got rebuked for it as follows: 
an old gentleman, very much marked with the 
small-pox, once attracted him, and thus ac- 
knowledged his particular attention, ‘‘ Yes, my 
lad, you may well admire me; I was very ex- 
pensively carved.” 

R. Kem, of London, 








THE INDUSTRY OF SOUTHERN 
WOMEN. 


T subserves no purpose now, either North or 
Souch, to overestimate or underestimate any 
thing that pertains to either section as a charac- 
teristic. Our Temple of Janus is razed. We 
therefore propose to put in a plea for the better 
appreciation here of Southern women. ‘The no- 
tion prevails with us that they are pre-eminently 
lazy, and lazier than they would have been with- 
out slavery. Not very long ago we saw in a 
morning paper a paragraph that would do them 
a little exceptional reverence, yet beginning in the 
usual way, ‘* Notwithstanding the inertness of 
Southern women,” etc. Undoubtedly they have 
accustomed themselves to less manual exertion 
than they would if they had not had the negro 
for some of the bone and sinew of labor. But 
the facts do not warrant the assumption that we 
make. The chameleon has been sworn to from 
the tint it wore in certain positions. 

Southern women—we are treating only the 
labor question—in their own way and manner 
are not more indolent than others, especially that 
class that we are in the habit of judging most 
unrelentingly (to wit, the rich), probably because 
we have found that most so with ourselves. We 
base our unjust judgment, however, mainly on 
the fact that they do what we do not, and omit 
in a measure the things that we do. ‘They ask, 
when they make their first visit here, ‘‘ Why do 
Northern ladies do such menial work, and hire 
their sewing done?” and therein is very much 
of the gist of our opinion. A young lady on her 
return trip from a summer tour here first put the 
query to us. She said she had seen ladies—at 
least they seemed like ladies (the qualifying 
clause was to lessen the shock the imputation 
was supposed likely to give)—cleaning paint and 
washing windows, and yet they hired their dress- 
making and even plain sewing done. It was a 
good deal of a question to ask of one who had 
never thought of the matter before, and was as 
guiltless as herself as to any skepticism on the 
manner of her own raising, and we own we 
kept it in our heart and did not answer. We 
are estimating things as they were ante bellum. 
It was a good deal to admit that we did not 
know; besides, it was a matter complex to ex- 
plain, even if we had been clear on it, to a young 
girl made up of only Southern ways and her one 
visit North. She could hardly have been the 
wiser for any rendering we could have put upon 
it, and, as it was, she had one distinct fact. 
Millinery and dress-making were less universal 
arts with us then than now, and yet we could 





not have given any good reason for it except that 
it was so, and that always indicates a very un- 
known conjunction of causes. Southern misses 
commenced early with their sewing, and when 
ours were scarcely done with their dolls—certain- 
ly were not out of their school-days and short 
een tee were quite accomplished dress and 
shirt makers, and could, perhaps, make coats 
and pants as well. ‘The same with their house- 
keeping, though the latter was not so much after 
the manner of the Northern, the actual doing of 
the thing, but the knowledge of what orders to 
give to have it done—knowing how bread, cakes, 
preserves, pickles, candies, etc., were made and 
meats cooked; knowing how a table should be 
spread and company received. ‘They were vastly 
in advance of Northern girls on all these points, 
and probably are so still, where the war has 
left them means enough to live in the same 
manner as before. The difference with them 
between bond and free, so far as it is ‘‘ help,” is 
very little. 

It requires knowledge, labor, and experience 
to manage there as well as here, and no form of 
wealth ever required more untiring vigilance to 
retain it and make it a luxury than theirs did, 
for it consisted mainly in negroes, and they 
were no easy-going governments, bank stocks, 
or houses and lands to let. They were a care 
in what they did as well as in what they did not. 
Their clothing had all to be cut and made for 
them, and, except on the largest estates, white 
labor did it all, especially the cutting, and it was 
no mean amount of work to do that for fifty or 
a hundred negroes, even though it was not more 
than three or four suits per year. 

Then, again, there was sickness, dangerous as 
a thief or a fire among stocks and bonds, and 
the country was always malarious, as well as sub- 
ject to yellow fever and the usual catalogue of dis- 
eases. And besides the anxiety for their chattels 
lest there should be loss among them, was the 
nursing and care, which usually devolved on the 
mistress. If there was a pulse to be felt, a lo- 
tion given, a poultice or a blister to be applied, 
it was her work. One negro would not even 
wash and dress another, except under orders. 
They had a dislike, that was in part a supersti- 
tion, to doing for each other in sickness, and 
that, as well as their incompetency, threw the 
labor on the white people. ‘The sick child that 
required better treatment than the mother was 
capable of giving it was brought into the house, 
if the mistress was unable to go to the cabin and 
attend to it, and was put in the crib beside her 
if she, too, were sick, or even in the bed with 
her. ‘Then, again, their property had to be made 
sustaining, or it passed speedily into bankruptcy. 
It was an investment that was never reputed to 
pay an average interest of more than five per 
cent., and manifestly it would not bear great loss. 
Something was always to be planned for their 
hands to do. We have had much and varied 
experience of Southern life, but it was never 
our fortune to meet with the Marie St. Clair of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. We don't doubt, though, 
but there were one or two here and there— 
but they were never a rule, and must have been 
very rare exceptions. If they were enough to 
spice a romance, they were not enough to con- 
stitute a historical fact. ‘They were entirely in- 
compatible with the sort of wealth they possess- 
ed. Those who came nearest to that class were 
too poor to own slaves or keep a house. There 
was no such thing as good or even passable 
housekeeping unless the mistress knew to order 
and appoint it, and attended to it. It was indis- 
pensable that she should know the minutiz of 
cooking, washing, butter making, soap making, 
or whatever was to be done on ‘‘her place” or 
in her house, whether in the city or country. 

They also did what no women here do, they 
made the gardens—that is, they superintended 
the work, and made them from one to three 
times per year, according to the season and dis- 
tance south. ‘‘ Have you made your garden 
yet?” was as common as any other question 
when ladies met. ; 

‘They also attended to the poultry raising, ex- 
cept when they bought their supply from their 
negroes, as they did on some places. A family 
of average size and standing as planters proba- 
bly consumed fifteen hundred fowls, of one kind 
and another, in a year. They were in lieu of 
much of the fresh meat that we get here as we 
need from the market or the meat wagon. The 
stores, too, had always to be under lock and key, 
and given out when wanted. One might give 
general orders about household details, and look 
off for a day or two, but it was not so with the 
daily supplies, and it was a very trusted servant 
indeed that ever carried the keys to the store- 
room, either for a longer or shorter period. 
However shocking the moral aspect of such a 
state of things may seem, no Northern woman 
could undertake the task of locking and unlock- 
ing every thing in her house, from thread and 
needles down, without finding it a great addition 
to her day’s work. 

‘Then, again, the Southern woman marries 
early, and is the mother of many children. She 
has from two to four more than the Northern 
woman, and instead of the one maid-of-all-work, 
as here, she had six or eight servants, big and 
little, old and young, sick and well, some more 
stupid and some less, all to be taken as the day 
found them and made into a day’s work some- 
how, and it did not show for double the work of 
one white servant when it was done. A North- 
ern woman, with the vigor of our bracing at- 
mosphere still in her veins, could hardly have 
acted the part of mother and mistress in such a 
household, and fancied her situation was without 
toil. If it was not actual manual labor, it had in 
it the attrition of cares that were not without 
that friction that of itself is a fatigue. Then, 
too, they require far more changes of clothing 
than we do. Where three or four suits will do 
for us, they needed at least a dozen, and white 





labor was the source of suppiy for it all. Some- 
times one of the servants was employed as seam- 
stress, but she wanted constant looking after, 
and her skill was only equal to a very plain 
piece of work. 

One characteristic that perhaps impresses the 
superficial Northern observer is that Southern 
women are always ladies of elegant leisure in 
the evening. But it is a social custom they pro- 
vide for early in the day, and one that we could 
perhaps adopt in a measure and yet accomplish 
just as much in the twenty-four hours as we do 
now. 

There were causes, too, for the habit as in- 
digenous in their climate and locality as in their 
** peculiar institution.” Northerners, whatever 
their industrial creed as Northerners, yielded to 
them the same as the native born. 

Their shortest winter days in the latitude of 
the Gulf cities—and those give fashion to the 
interior—are nearly an hour longer than here, 
and they have therefore that much less need to 
eke them out with the night. 

New Orleans put itself in full-dress and went 
to the theatre or opera, to a hop at the St. 
Charles or St. Louis, to a soirée or reception, and 
danced or took a hand at cards—it was not a 
reading city—and Mobile did the same as far 
as it could. ‘There is as much of fashion as of 
principle in the ruling of the world at all times. 

Then the evening air of their long summers, 
wherein they sit with open doors and windows, 
is loaded with myriads of insects always seeking 
the lights, and the land or the sea breeze almost 
as constantly fans them. Evening work was, 
therefore, labor under difficulties, and it was more 
agreeable to leave the moths in possession of the 
lamps, candles, or whatever constituted the glim- 
mers of the night, and spend the evening in so- 
cial converse out of their reach. 

Then, too, they have perhaps been judged for 
the lack of the active manner that comes of ha- 
bitually doing and arranging with one’s own 
hands, as we do here. They had more of suavi- 
ty and repose in their style. ‘They had greater 
elegance and ease of carriage, and excelled in 
the pleasant chat and easy small-talk of conver- 
sation. ‘They were greatly accomplished in what 
we are apt to consider a small art. But they 
were far from inert. The climate is, of course, 
more enervating than ours, and indisposes for 
as vigorous exercise as we take; but Southern 
women have energies that can accomplish as 
much in the way of manual labor as we can, and 
the war brought out their full capacity, economic, 
laborious, and inventive. ‘They wove and wrought 
many waifs and straws into the support of those 
days, and proved, what the whole struggle did, 
that we were of one blood, one will. 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XV. 


OW lusty and delicate the young leaves 
grow on their stems in their nook of sun- 
shine! What could be lovelier in its way than 
the three geranium leaves starting from the mould 
in the window-box where the sun strikes across 
the corner of the sill? They are so firmly poised, 
yet glancing; each waved, and full of green 
juice that the sun turns to jewel-light, with spots 
of darker tint where the feathered edges overlap 
—a subtle piece of color wrought by sun and 
soil for no eye to see but by chance, yet ecstatic 
in its delight, as if formed for the centre trefoil 
of a great altar window. So the sun does all his 
work. So leaves grow by myriads in the gar- 
den and the forest. So the forces of nature bring 
forth every thing, left free to their impulses. 

There is something in our frames, like the 
leaves, that would grow springy and strong, soft- 
colored and brilliant, upright and joyous, if it 
were suffered to. It appeals for sunshine and 
gayety, for abundant food and ease, for copious 
watering, tendance, and freedom. Give it these, 
and the body in its natural state, under present 
conditions, is as far beyond its common dullness 
and weakness as it is below that of the saints in 
light; for heavenly bodies can not be very dif- 
ferent from ours unless they cease to be bodies. 
The mortal frame is noble enough as it is. No 
harp ever vibrates as it can with emotion and 
pleasure; no star shines so fair or wise as the 
face of man. God made it, and God loves it, 
which is the reason it wins so closely upon us, 
and is so dear. There is no wisdom in despising 
it or its sensations. Itis crudity to uphold that 
the mental part of us should absorb all other. 
Brain and heart are dependent on the body, 
and it was meant, not for the slave, as men 
seem never weary of preaching, but for the in- 
terpreter and companion of both. Honor is due 
the body, and thanks for its pleasures, which are 
to be enjoyed with intelligence and leisure. They 
are no more low or debasing than mental pur- 
suits when pursued to the exclusion of all others. 
The sensualist is no more intolerable in the or- 
der of nature than the pedant or pretender in 
literature, and does little more harm in the long- 
run. The former ruins himself; the latter, by 
a false philosophy, may lead thousands astray. 
Give the body its thirds with the mind and the 
soul—it is its due; and neither is the better for 
having more than its share. 

The need of physical culture grows more ur- 
gent. The most unlike races mix mercurial 
with sullen blood in the most variable of cli- 
mates, and mix habits as well, the only one pe- 
culiar to Americans as such being a tolerable 
contempt for the conditions of health inherited 
through half a dozen generations. The climate 
is not in fault, but the people are. How much 
easier it is to be magnificent than to be clean in 
this country! At any hotel there is enough of 
useless upholstery, as a matter of course, but a 
bath is an extra, often not to be had on any 
terms. This is the case even in the metropolis, 


| where, at least, a better idea of civilization ought 
to prevail. ‘There is not much to be said for the 
intelligent culture of any family who have car- 
pets before their bath-room is perfectly fitted up. 
When refinement has reached another step be- 
side faucets and pipes for providing water, each 
house will have its distilling apparatus to provide 
the purest water for drinking and bathing, and 
nobody will any more think of drinking undis- 
tilled water than they do now of eating brown 
sugar when they can get white. Her Majesty 
the Queen of England uses nothing but distilled 
water for her toilette, and the luxury and softness 
of such a bath are so great that no one will con- 
sent to forego it when once used to its indul- 
gence. A small still costs five dollars, and would 
provide all the water that is needed for family 
use. It should be kept in action all the time, 
and fill a close reservoir for bathing, while that 
for cooking and drinking should be freshly dis- 
tilled each day. A simple substitute, where a 
still can not be had, is a tea-kettle, with close 
cover and a gutta-percha or lead pipe fastened 
to the spout, and leading through a pail of cold 
water into a jar for holding the distilled water. 
The steam from the boiling water goes off through 
the tube, and cools under the cold water, and 
runs off pure into the receiver. Where houses 
are heated by steam they may be amply provided 
with distilled water, I am told, by adding a pipe 
to one of the tubular heaters, that will carry 
steam into a cooler, from which the pure water 
may run day and night. Besides the distilled 
water baths, there should be facilities in the 
complete household for the vapor bath at any 
time. This is invaluable in colds, rheumatism, 
congestions, and neuralgia. The readiest sub- 
stitute is the rush-bottomed chair and lighted 
saucer of alcohol described in a former number. 
A sulphur bath requires a shallow pan of coals 
with a water vessel above it, and an elevated 
seat over the whole. Sulphur is thrown on the 
coals, which mingles with the steam, and enters 
the system by the pores, which are opened by the 
vapor. The patient, brazier, and chair must be 
enveloped with a water-proof covering in the 
closest manner, leaving only the head exposed, 
so that no sulphurous vapor can possibly be 
breathed, as that would be suffocation at once. 
In regular bathing establishments the patient 
sits in a wooden box, having a cover which fits 
tight about the neck, leaving the head out, and 
this box is filled with steam by a pipe, and the 
vapor impregnated with sulphur from a spoonful 
of it burning in one corner of the box. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to administer a sul- 
phur bath without proper and special appliances, 
and this allusion to its method is only made at 
the instance of curious correspondents. 

The bran bath, recommended before, is taken 
with a peck of common bran, such as is used to 
stuff pincushions with, stirred into a tub of warm 
water. The rubbing of the scaly particles of 
the bran cleanses the skin, while the gluten in 
it at the same time softens and strengthens the 
tissues. Oatmeal has the same effect, and is 
even better, as it contains a small amount of oil 
that is good for the skin. To make the hands 
soft and white one of the best things is to wear 
at night large mittens of cloth filled with wet 
bran or oatmeal, and tied closely at the wrist. 
A lady who had the whitest, softest hands in the 
country confessed that she had a great deal of 
house-work to do, and kept them white as any 
idler’s by wearing bran mittens every night. 
The pastes and poultices for the face owe most 
of their efficacy to their moisture, which dis- 
solves the old coarse skin, and to their protec- 
tion from the air, which allows the new skin to 
come tender and delicate. Oatmeal paste is ef- 
ficacious as any thing, though less agreeable than 
the pastes made with white of egg, alum, and 
rose-water. The alum astringes the flesh and 
makes it firm, while the egg keeps it sufficient- 
ly soft, and the rose-water perfumes the mix- 
ture and makes the curd not so hard. Before 
leaving the subject of bran baths it should be 
said that for susceptible persons the tepid bran 
bath is better than a cold shower-bath. The 
friction of the loose bran calls the circulation to 
the surface. Although in France the bran is 
tied in a bag for the bath, this plan gives only 
the benefit of the gluten, not that of the irritation. 

The frequency of the bath should be deter- 
mined after a week or two by feeling. As often 
as the refreshment is desired, take it. The harm 
is done by staying in the water long at a time, 
not so much by bathing often. A hot soap-suds 
bath once a week in winter is beneficial to per- 
sons with moist and oily skins. Bay-rum and 
camphor may be used to advantage by such per- 
sons each time after washing the face. The hot 
suds bath should be taken thrice a week by all 
those who wish to remove moth patches. 

These, called indiscriminately moth, mask, 
morphew, and by physicians hepatic spots, are 
the sign of deep-seated disease of the liver. 
Taraxacum, the extract of dandelion root, is 
the standing remedy for this, and the usual pre- 
scription is a large pill, or what amounts to a 
large pill in mass, every night, sometimes for 
months. ‘To this may be added the free use of 
tomatoes, figs, mustard-seed, and all seedy fruits 
and vegetables, with light broiled meats, and no 
bread but that of coarse flour. Pastry, pud- 
dings of most sorts, and fried food of all kinds 
must be dispensed with forever by persons hav- 
ing a tendency to this disease. It may take six 
weeks, or even three months, to make any visi- 
ble impression on the health or the moth patch- 
es, but success will come at last. One-third of 
a tea-spoonful of chlorate of soda in a wine-glass 
of water, taken in three doses, before meals, will 
aid the recovery by neutralizing morbid matters 
in the stomach. There is no cosmetic that will 
reach the moth patches. Such treatment as de- 
scribed, exercise such as is tempting in itself, 
and gay society, are the conditions under which 





its extinction is certain, 
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THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 


HE accompanying admirable illustration will 

enable our readers to form an excellent idea 
of the personal appearance of the modern Ha- 
roun-al-Raschid, who is now abroad on his trav- 
els, and is creating a marked sensation in Eu- 
rope. He is the first successor of Xerxes who 
has ever had enterprise or curiosity enough to 
visit the Western barbarians; but it seems that 
he could not resist the contagious example of the 
Sultan of Turkey and the Khedive of Egypt, and 
his visit will probably result in opening Persia 
to European influence. Personally Nasr-ed-din, 
the Shah-in-Shah, whose name proves such an 
irresistible temptation to punsters, and is freely 


HOM 





THE SHAH 


translated by English gamins as Mr. Shaw, of 
Persia, is not altogether as kingly as might be 
expected. He is described as being a little more 
than forty, of middle stature, and rather stout, 
with a waddling gait. His large black eyes are 
very fine, but are usually concealed by gold spec- 
tacles. His complexion is of the cinnamon brown 
peculiar to the Persians, and not at all displeas- 
ing; his features are good, but rather coarse, and 
a heavy black mustache extends across his face. 
His suite is a small army of itself, consisting of 
fifty-five Persians of rank, together with two 
physicians, who have in turn thirty-three per- 
sons to wait on them. Tis first visit was paid 
to Russia, where he was received with signal 
courtesy by the Czar. He next proceeded to 
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OF PERSIA. 


Berlin, where he remained a week, and thence 
journeyed through Germany to Belgium, whence 
he crossed over to England, and landed, June 
19, at Dover, where great preparations had been 
made to receive him. Buckingham Palace had 
been prepared for his residence while in London. 
He is accompanied by Baron Reuter, who has 
undertaken to develop the internal resources of 
Persia, and to connect it by railroads with the 
rest of the world, and has obtained grants which 
give him almost absolute control for this purpose 
of the whole kingdom. From England he will 
proceed to France, and thence to Vienna to visit 
the Exposition. 
Thus far the Shah does not seem to have won 
golden opinions. He is arrogant, impatient, un- 





refined in his habits, discourteous, and wholly 
wanting in respect to ladies, rudely turning his 
back even upon those of the highest rank whose 
appearance does not chance to please him. In 
this respect he differs widely from the Orientals 
who have hitherto visited the West, and whose 
politeness has been almost ideal. But his man- 
ners and habits must be judged from a different 
stand-point than ours, and we should at least give 
him credit for the force of character which has 
led him to take a journey in the interest of prog- 
ress of which none of his ancestors ever dream 
ed, and which doubtless seems as adventurous 
to Persian eyes as are the wanderings of Liv- 
ingstone or Du Chaillu in the sight of the Occi- 
dentals. 
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GHOSTS AND GOBLINS. 

T would be easy to fill page after page with the 
I details of the various ideas entertained about 
ghosts, goblins, and demons. Such ideas extend 
not only to the appearance of such beings, their 

appurtenances, and so on, but to the 
noises which they make either of themselves or 
by means of various supernatural objects which 
they are supposed to carry about with them. 


hus, 
: “The sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets 
A little ere the mightiest Julius fell.” 


And it is to be noted that as ghosts pga: 
show no face, so few have been known to spea' 
with full voice. This may be because the noises 
heard at the hours when ghosts are seen are not 
such as can be by any possibility mistaken for 
the human voice in its ordinary tones, while, 
nevertheless, an excited imagination can frame 
spoken words out of the strange sounds which 
can be heard in almost every house in the still- 
ness of night, ‘This also serves to account for 
the notion that ghosts can clank chains, or make 
other dismal noises. Sounds heard at night are 
highly deceptive; a small noise close by is taken 
for a loud noise at a distance (not necessarily a 
very great distance); and a noisc made by ob- 
jects of one kind will be mistaken for noises 
made by objects of a different kind altogether. 
A friend of mine told me he had been disturbed 
two nights ranning by a sound as of an army 
tramping down a road which passed some two 
hundred yards from his house: he found the 
third night (I had suggested an experimental 
test as to the place whence the sound came) 
that the noise was produced by a clock in the 
next house, the clock having been newly placed 
against the party-wall. 

We all know Carlyle’s story of the ghostly 
voice heard each evening by a low-spirited man 
—a voice as of one in like doleful dumps, pro- 
claiming, *‘ Once I was hap-hap-happy, but now 

- I am meeserable”—and how the ghost resolved 
itself into a rusty kitchen-jack. There is a case 
of a lady who began to think herself the victim 
of some delusion, and perhaps threatened by ap- 
proaching illness, because each night, about a 

* quarter of an hour after she had gone to bed, 
she heard a hideous din in the neighborhood of 
her house, or else (she was uncertain which) in 
some distant room. The noise was in reality 
the slightest possible creak (within a few feet 
of her pillow, however), and produced by the 
door of a wardrobe which she closed every night 
just before getting into bed. ‘The door, about 
a quarter of an hour after being closed, recover- 
ed its position of rest, slightly beyond which it 
had been pushed in closing. In another case, 
the crawling of a snail across a window produced 
sounds which were mistaken for the strains of 
loud but distant’ music. 

It is, perhaps, not going too far to say that 
our modern spirits, who deal in noise-making 
as well as in furniture-tilting (of yet more mar- 
velous feats we say nothing), are not unacquaint- 
ed with the means by which the ear may be de- 
ceived as in the cases just considered. Some 
sounds said to be heard during dark séances 
suggest the suspicion. It will be seen that the 
opinion to which I incline—as the best and per- 
haps only natural interpretation of events sup- 
posed to be supernatural—is that real sights and 

ds are lified by the imagination, either 
excited or diseased, into seemingly supernatural 
occurrences. It does not seem to me likely 
that in any large proportion of recorded (and 
argc veracious) ghost stories there has 
en an actual phantom of the brain. Such 
phantoms are sometimes seen, no doubt, and 
unreal voices are sometimes heard ; but the con- 
dition of the brain which leads to such effects 
must be regarded as altogether exceptional. 
Certainly it is not common. On the contrary, 
the play of fancy by which images are formed 
from objects in no way connected with the pic- 
ture raised in the mind is a common phenome- 
non. Although some minds possess the faculty 
more fully than others, few actually. want it. 
I suppose there is not one person in a thousand 
who can not see ‘‘ faces in the fire,” for instance, 
though to some the pictures so produced are 
much more vivid than to others. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. J. L.—We have not the pattern you wish. 

Carnie J.—Piping is merely a narrow bias fold 
sewed on the edge of hems, bands, etc., with blind 
stitches. 

Mas. S. D. A.—Make the suit of gray linen by Double- 
breasted Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
28, Vol. VI, and trim with side pleating on the gkirt 
and a bias band on the polonaise. Make the girl's 
white dress with box-pleated blouse and two skirts. 
The medium heavy white dress should have a single- 

ted 1 lonaise made by pattern illustrated 





b ose p 
in Bazar No. 28, Vol. VI. 

Mavy.—Bathe your lip two or three times a day 
with weak lye or diluted ammonia, putting oil on 
afterward to heal the smart. 

Mavpr anp Mapver.—The sulphur vapor is never 
applied to the face. It clears the skin by acting on 
the rest of the body. Use common sailor's tar with 
enough oil to make a salve of it. 

GxraLpint.—Though you seem anxious to poison 
yourself for the sake of your complexion, it is fortu- 
nate that Fowler's solution can not be had without a 
physician's prescription. Fresh buttermilk is not un+ 
healthy unless the cream stands too long beforehand, 
80 a8 to become acrid. Then it is deleterious. 

Kansas.—Try boiling your ingredients to the desired 
thickness. Tar is of different consistencies. 

Kamiz B. H.—Take a thorough course of taraxacum 
for the liver, and consult a physician. 

Lovisz anp Orurns.—The recipe for the alum and 
egg paste has been so often repeated that we can here- 
after only refer to No. 13, Vol. VL, of the Bazar, con- 
taining it. 

Litre M.—Usg enough oil to thin the tar toa salve. 


iy belling the two together in a tin vessel set in hot 
ater. 





M. A. S.—Sleep with your hands in cloth mittens 
large enough to admit bran and water poultices. Your 
other question will be answered in a coming number 
of “* Ugly Girl” papers. 

Freevom.—Antimony is injurious if often used to 
darken the eyes. A few applications do no harm. 

Mars. S.—Rub walnut oil on your child’s forehead to 
keep the hair from growing too low, and brush it back 
daily, keeping it back with a round comb. Do not 
use the flannel band. 

Rowzna.—Rub white specks on the nails with fine 
wood ashes and water; repeat a few times if they do 
not at once disappear. Or try pitch and myrrh melted 
together. 

W. R. J.—Your bishop’s lawn suit would look well 
trimmed with a puff and ruffle. 

Eoonomy.—Consult back numbers of the Bazar for. 
descriptions and illustrations of fichus, collarettes, 
fraises, etc. 

Suunsonmer.—Get white or palest Nile green rib- 
bons and gloves to wear with your green silk. Slip- 
pers of white or light-colored silk or kid are suitable 
at receptions, but white buttoned boots are preferred 
usually. 

Country Gretonen.—The Blouse-Polonaise pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. VL, is the model for 
your white polonaises. Read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. VL. 

Crana G.—Make a white alpaca over-skirt, and wear 
with a black velvet sash. For the garnet silk get a 
white organdy polonaise. Make your boy’s white 
dresses with kilt skirts and a loose jacket. Of course 
he should wear white drawers with all dresses; they 
must not be long enough to show below the skirt. 

Srvrm.—The Bazar Book of Decorum, price $1, sent 
by mail by Harper & Brothers, will tell you all you 
want to know about etiquette. 

Eurty T. P.—We have no cut paper patterns of the 
demi-polonaise, but may publish one by-and-by. 

Mas. S.—Instead of a regular suit of your brocaded 
pearl-colored silk you should get a white organdy polo- 
naise, and have an afternoon and semi-dress suit for 
evenings. 

Susanne.—Get light yellowish-brown silk to go with 
your dark leaf brown, and make by directions given 
to “Inquirer” in Bazar for July 19. You will require 

about fourteen yards. Wear white muslin or China 
crape ties and palest buff gloves. Get a brown chip 
hat of Rubens or Rabagas shape, and trim with the 
two shades of silk, ostrich tips, and tea-roses. 

Mrs. F. §.—Striped goods still remain in fashion. 
The loose Blouse-Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 
28, Vol. VI., is the best model for your dress if you 
use a polonaise; if not, you should have a simple 
jockey basque and round over-skirt. Trim with bias 
puffs and ruffles of the material.—_Your Bazars were 
lost in the mail, and we are not responsible for them. 
Subscribers’ Bazars are sent from this office faithfully, 
and we can not do more than that. 

Lizz B.—Light-colored grenadine is not made over 
black silk, but over silk or muslin of the same color. 
Your piqué suit would look well made as you suggest. 

E. J.—T wo skirts, with a box-pleated blouse-waist, is 
the best model for a young girl’s dress. If it is made 
of fine white linen cambric, put bands of Valenciennes 
insertion between the box-pleats, and trim a flounce 
for the lower skirt with Valenciennes lace; edge the 
upper skirt with lace, also the sleeves. If it is merely 
linen lawn, omit the lace and insertion, and use simple 
gathered ruffles, 

L.—A Victoria lawn will look well trimmed with 
velvet pockets, etc., and worn with a sash of black 
velvet. 

Jenniz B.—A gray silk or Irish poplin skirt, with a 

dingote of bh or camel’s-hair of the same 
color, will be suitable for a bride’s wedding and travel- 
ing dress in September. Such a dress will be appro- 
priate for a morning church wedding. Have a Raba- 
gas bonnet of the dress silk, with a rose cluster and 
ostrich tips for trimming. Any simple suit, or else a 
morning wrapper of foulard, checked silk, or cash- 
mere, will anewer for breakfast at hotels. 

Mrs. E. J. C.—We can not furnish addresses in this 
column, nor do we make purchases for our readers. 
Consult our advertising columns. 

Mrs. Jupez R.—Get a straw sailor hat for your little 
girl to travel in. A light striped cloth sacque, or else 
one of white Turkish toweling, or of corduroy trimmed 
with black velvet binding, collar, cuffs, and pockets, 
will be suitable for her. Striped gray and white mo- 
hair is used for summer balmorals,‘also the seersucker 
gingham that washes so nicely. Consult Bazar No. 
27, Vol. VL, for fraise patterns. That on the reception 
dress illustrated on page 428 will be a stylish model. 
Of course you could not wear a silk ruffle about your 
neck without white inside of it. A white muslin, 
lace, or crépe lisse pleating slightly wider than the 
fraise is placed inside. 

Ex:ten.—Trim your black alpaca with deep kilt 
pleating on the skirt, and merely a bias fold around 
the over-skirt. Get English lisle-thread gloves for 
children to wear when traveling. 

Mars, J. L.—It is impossible to speak definitely about 
next winter’s fashions. The tendency at present is to 
do away with the bouffant drapery produced by puff- 
ing and looping. It is not necessary to have the front 
trimming on a skirt different from the back, but it is 
usual on rich and elaborate dresses. Two or three 
straight gathered ruffles extending plainly around the 
dress are stylish for simple dresses.—We can not re- 
peat the recipe in this column. 











Every mother who has a crying baby, or 
children subject to croup and stomach-com- 
plaints, can rely upon Castoria to keep the child 
well and give it rest. There are but few nurses 
in New York who do not use Castoria. It should 
be in every house.—[ Com. ]} 





Tae Great Arrraction.—The great attraction of 
this week is the magnificent new rooms of the Wilson 
Sewing-Machine Company, at the corner of Superior 
and Bond Streets. Crowds of people may be seen in 
and about the place at any hour of the day or evening, 
gazing at the superb carpets, the frescoing, the gilt 
chandeliers, the wonderfully carved counters, and the 
= elegance of every thing about. A prominent 

usiness man of this city remarked after going the 
rounds of the place, that ‘This is up to the style of 
the Erie Railway offices in New York.” The lady 
visitors, almost without exception, sit down and t 
one of the machines, and always conclude that the 
Wilson Underfeed Sewing-Machine is the nicest feat- 
ure of the admirable concern. And they are not mis- 
taken. In beauty of form and finish, in ease and pre- 
cision of work, and in perfect capacity for any kind 
of se , the Wilson machine is unsurpassed. Call 
jhe wl new rooms and see it work.—Cleveland Daily 


Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all 
other cities in the United States. The company want 
agents in countrv: towns.—[(Com.) 





Corvine bey A 2 the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themeelves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 
Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless. 








a e 49 Bond Street, 
New York. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





WEBSTER’S PATENT 


[JTTON|? WORK 

















‘Pat, June 27, 1871._ Award premium at 
the Am. Institute aad ‘th Institute Fairs, 1871. 
Is one of the is t inventions the age. The 


em, 

most Fa ect Button-hole Worker ever invented. So 

simple that a child can work a more perfect b 

with it than the most experienced hand 

outit. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
Cae over 100 percent. profit. 

r 





the market. The wearer can sit in any position 
whatever without bending or injuring it in the 
slightest degree, it closing entirely PP on sitting, 
and returning with precision to its original shape on 
arising. The heaviest dress will not cause it to dimin- 
ish its size, or change its perfect form (as is generally 
the fault). No ladies? wardrobe complete 
without the Standard Lotta Bustle. 
For sale every where. Ask for Nos. 10, 
11, 15, 18, 22, &c., oo the various sizes 
and styles. Patentee and olesale Manufacturer, 
91 White St.,N.¥.3; & 801 Race St., Phila. 





Sold by all Druggists. 





Important to Ladies.—Through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make 2 comfortable ee 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. ‘Phe magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distrioudon, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, wiii inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will_be sent on Cam ¥ of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 
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AGENTS WANTED. Send for Catalogue. 
DOMESTIC SEWING-MACHINE CO., 
NEW YORK. 


PEERLESS 
Shirts, Collars, 
Cuffs, §& Drawers. 


UNION ADAMS & C0O., 


637 BROADWAY. 


THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL. 


s Tee Cream Freezer. 

















HAILRI{!! 


ee oe 
Ia REMOVAL. 
Has removed his well-known 


L. SHA Hair Establishment to 


364 Bowery, corner Fourth Street, 
Branch store, 363 Sixth Avenue, and leave to ca!) 
the attention of the ladies to superb stock of Hu- 
man Hair of the best Dns: of hair only, of 
his own importation and manufacture. 

As I have had numerous complaints from ladies who 
have been led astray by unscrupulous imitators of my 
advertisements, and bought inferior goods, I call the 
attention of the ladies to 364 Bowery, cor. 4th Street, 
which entire building I occupy. 

The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 

GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

t and 

uality only; 

rt can my goods 
ity but the best, or miz it with Italian 

air, which is generally applied to by other 

dealers, will refund the 7 in every case. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 

All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 

PRICE-ZIST. 

Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
18 inches —— ——" weight, -  - 

0. 


do - - 
Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Lon ven Curls, natural Curly— 
2-inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 23d Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C. 0. asd 
or and money in registe: 


express, on receipt of col- 
letters or P. O. Order. 


™ 
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AES ides NE 
SOMETHING NEW. 


For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


THE ORTOLAN. 


MADAME F°Y’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


For Health, Comfort, and Style, 
Is acknowled; THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 
mials in its favor are being re- 
ceived from all parts of the United 


States. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Arsxotp & Bannina, New York; 
D.B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, Agents. 


FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD &C0., 


Manufacturers, and Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers. 

We have the best assortment of gees goods that can 
be found in this city; and, with this close money-mar- 
ket, we will sell them at the lowest possible prices. 

COUNTRY COTTAGES A SPECIALTY. 
15 & 717 SPRING STREET, COR. CROSBY. 


TOWER HILL HOUSE, 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I., 
WILL OPEN JUNE 25th. 
CLARK N. SCOFIELD, Proprietor, r 
Late of Continental Hotel, Philadelphia. 
Address No. 25 West Twenty-Seventh St, New York. 


“THREE PAIR” 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single pair, sent 
ostpaid, $1 00. Every color and size.. A fine French 
oven Corset; all sizes for $1 00. ‘Fo avoid loss, send 
Post-office Order. J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 
353 Sth Ave., N. ¥. City. 








































Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 


Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 





Re- 
uce a& finer quality of Cream im Recommended by physicians and mothers. 
poy Ay atone labor, than any other Freezer A tains linen disper, and i ee Ba 
made. Is perfectly air-tight, and will pay the entire cost pm ALS sizes—) : mnalett: f largess ener CO» 
of the machine in one season in saving ofice alone. Sizes nae a, on ree 4} 0 ear ee Clean, 
from three to forty quarts. Call and see it, or send for erry. F eee Dry 
catalogue. OHAS é: BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, Goods Stores. Ask for KA. See stam 
506 Commerce St., Philadelphia. of Eurcka Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. Agents 4 
HE COMPLEXION BEAUTIFIER 
T removes Tan and Freckles, Blackheads, Pimples, 


West Twenty-fifth Street, 
and Fleshworms. Depot 142 ty eed 
be sent to you. 
Agents wanted. 





All about its climate for weak 


SA NT A lungs, &c. Send 50cts. for Guide- 


B A RB AR A ‘ Beiter index, Santa Sune, Cal. 








CURED !—F 1 i 
ASTHMA S°¢: Urnase, Pamiapetraves Pa 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR SEM ONE Rs Adarces 


S.C. Upham, Philadelphia. 








RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. x 
Mux. L. CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. Y- 
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ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR AND FUR- 
NISHING GOODS, 
FOR GENTLEMEN AND YOUTHS. 
Silk, Merino, and Lisle Thread Shirts and Pants. 
Hosiery, Silk, Lisle Thread, and Cotton Plain and 
Fancy Shirts for Traveling. 
Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs, y-made and to order. 
All the latest styles in Ties, Scarfs, and Cravats. 
Plain and Embroidered Bosoms. 
“Gants de Suede,” and Kid Gloves. 
Riding and Driving Gloves and Gauntlets, all styles. 
Sashes and Sash Ribbons, &c., &c., 
AT VERY MODERATE PRICES. 


Prices Greatly Reduced in 
DRESS GOODS, DRESS GOODS, &c., 
Prior to taking stock. 


THE LATEST SPRING AND SUMMER 
IMPORTATIONS. 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT FOR 
LADIES & CHILDREN. 
bey “santa Ready-Made and to Order, in every 

e. 


Every Variety Materials in Misses’ and Children’s Suits. 

Pique Suits, Paris-Made, for Children. 

Embroidered Pique Walking Coats. 

Morning Wrappers, in Lawn and Cambric. 

Corsets, Hoop-Skirts and Paniers, &c., &c. 

N.B.—Specialty in Wedding Trousseaux and Infants’ 
Wardrobes. 


GARMENTS. 
PARIS AND CITY MADE. 
-~ are ——<s all the Latest ge Sacques and 
olonais, in Cloth, Cashmere, Silk, and Lace. 
Linen and Batiste Suits and Polonais, at Greatly Re- 
duced Prices, previous to taking their Semi-An- 
nual Inventory. 

Also, Thread and Llama Lace Points and Sacques, at 
Equally Low Prices. 


EHRICH’S, 
287& 289 8th Ave.,near24thSt. 


Bargains in Lace Shawls and Sacques, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Real Laces, and Dress Trim- 
mings, Embroideries, Fancy Articles, &c., &c. 

Send stamp for Catalogue. 

Every C. O. D. package subject to examina= 
tion before acceptance, EHRICH & CO., 

287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 


CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 














| For Cleansing the Teeth. 
BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentiemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Sazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

643 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred ay nee sage ates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladi 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
Over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
8 lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dreas 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
Pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
Sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are-graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


GAUZE MERINO 


Undershirts 2 Drawers, 
UNION ADAMS & CO., 
No. 6837 BROADWAY. 


$ 47 5 A MONTH to Agents. Articles new, and 
staple as flour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 



























NEW YORK. 


A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 


TOILET. 





y 


y 


NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE. 


New York. 


Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
E WM. KENABE & CO., Baltimore and 





NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
849-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; A. C. Kellogg, 
hicago, Send for Pamphlet. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep to Fir any Fieurr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 
















Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER..............00+ No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ hci) 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
ce ee eae ueamekde cess os 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 $ 


5 to 15 years old 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 


PR Oo eS ere “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... * 48 
Vol. V. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
ion Baqsue, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 


der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... ‘* 2 
LADY’S SACQUE \pJji2, ) bao 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 


Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

CHGURING, SNE DPRWOIE 5 onic c cicccegeccccces “< 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt, and 


WHT iia c cxcnodadsanadescdacéuecaeass bad 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... baal |. 


LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 


skirt, and Walking Skirt..............eeseee ae 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

oe 8 rrr oe 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... 99 


GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gown) 

HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 

DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 


WENO as ctaeg ccancasdagasadidadcnexddauhs “ 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ + 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “ 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT................. “ 41 


DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... ** 43 
GIRL'Ss PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
Git Mr DG: 1G WORT OID) ccc ccccccssacecacs “ 44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- : 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt)............ a ee * 50 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 


RL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apree. (for girl from 2 to 13 years of nsiece ee 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “* 15 
ber REDINGOTE WALKING 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT...............- ae 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 2% 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “& 98 
LADIES’ AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT giss........--+- 2000. aacceee ac ae 
The Publishers Will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WANTEDw20c* AGENTS, to sell new 
and popular books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney; Farm Ballads, by 
Will Carleton; I Go a-Fishing, by W.C. Prime; Miss 
her’s He keeper and Healthk 3; The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles. Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. For further particulars, inquire of or add 











@ You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Piauos tor $290? 

,. We answer—Itcosts less than 
to make any $600 Piano sol¢ 
through Agents, all of whom make 
We have 





this notice. 
notice» y. S. Piano Cow 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1873. 


8S ANNE. 
mags ry ow 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.—Nation. 








ZB : 
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Sin ore yILIZANCE 
—\ = = : 

The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 


vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 
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ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches, — Provi- 


dence Journal. 
Se 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Hanrprr’s MaGaztnz, One Year...... $4 00 

Harper's Weekty, One Year...... 400 

Harrrr’s Bazan, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Magazine, Harrrr’s Wrekry, and Harerr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scunsormens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macaztne 24 cents a year, for the Wrexry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazin, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Snb- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’S Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly). — Inside, Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
WORKING CLASS, 3tiavreckeuarantecc, 
iY, $60.a week guaranteed, 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 





AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 








$25 A DAY. 28G'e: Saw. pidderord,ate. 





Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ji - — & con peo will ber either of the 
‘ollowing wor mail, pos id, to an; rt 
the United States, on receipt of the price. ew 
tz Harrrr's Carazocus mailed free on receipt 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. _— 


1 
ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Jonx W. 
Forngry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


IL 
1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Prams, Crown Sy 
Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. ” 


IIL. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Quide 
through France, — Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Grecce, 
Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. By W. Pemproxe Fxt- 
Riper. Twelfih Year. With nearly 100 Maps and 
Plans of Cities. Large 12mo, Half Leather, ‘ocket- 
Book form, $6 00. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1872. Edited by Prof. Sprnorr F. Barnp, 

. of the Smithsonian Institution, with the Assistance 
of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, over 700 pp., 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00.) 

Vv. 

MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; —_— Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Schools. Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


FARM BALLADS. By Wirt Carterton. Illustrated. 
Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50, 


Vil. 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
ao By Carzes Cusuine. Crown 8yvo, Cloth, 


VIII. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuartes Hattook, Secretary 
of the “‘ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


p» a 
TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Frrp- 
Erick Arnotp, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


x. 

RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Existr Reorvs. 
TIilustrated with 250 Maps or a and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

* Uniform in style with “‘ THE EARTH," by S11x88 
Reotvs. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


a Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





= 
WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. By Wi.xre Coxris, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” ‘“ Armadale,” ‘“ Moon- 
— “Man and Wife,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


2. 

“tHE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID.” By Anniz 
Tuomas, Author of ‘On Guard,” “* Walter Goring,” 
be Theo Leigh,” “* Played Out,” &c., &c. Svo, Puper, 

cents. 


3. 
THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Harrier Marringzav. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


4. 

LONDON’S HEART. By B. L. Fanrzron, Author of 
“Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” ‘* Blade-o’-Grass," &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

5. 

MURPHY'S MASTER. By James Payn, Author of 
“*Carlyon’s Year,” ‘* Cecil’s Tryst,” ** Found Dead,” 
“One of the Family,” ‘“‘A Beggar on Horseback," 
&c., &c. 8Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 

6. 

OLD KENSINGTON. = Miss Tuacxgray, Author 
of “The Village on the Cliff," &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


% 

KENELM CHILLINGLY : His Adventures and Opin- 
ions. By E. L. Butwer (Lord Lytton), Author of 
**Pelham,” “Last of the Barons,” “The Caxtons,” 
&c. Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


8. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By F. W. Rontnson, Au- 
thor of ** Christie’s Faith,” “Mattie: a Stray,” “No 
Man’s Friend,” ‘*True to Herself,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


TO THE BITTER END. By Miss M. E. Brannon, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” ‘*Dead-Sea Fruit,” 
“ Birds of Prey,” “John Marchmont’s Legacy,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


10. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. yy GrorGE 
Extot, Author of ‘‘Adam Bede,” ‘The Mill on the 
Floss,” “‘Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, Svo, Paper, $1 560; Cloth, $2 00. 

11. 

ROBIN GRAY. By Cuantzs Grszon, “ Anthor of 
“For the King,” and “For Lack of Gold." 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


12. 

A PASSION IN TATTERS. By Annte Tuomas, Au- 
thor of ‘Maud Mohan,” “Denis Donne,” “ False 
Colors,” “Played Out,” ‘‘The Dower House,” “Theo 
Leigh,” “ Only Herself,” ‘ Playing for High Stakes," 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


. . 
Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 
Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils, Call, or send stamp for evidence. 














Q 
per day ! Agents wanted ! All classes of working peo- 
$5t0$20 ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 
else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





ANTED! Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps and 
other novelties. Address U. 8. Manufgctarjng, 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. + +*."- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Jury 26, 1873. 














Bippy (to Pat, in charge about a ae. “* Never fear, Pat ! 
Pat. “Ah, Biddy Darlin’, the Divil an Upright Jidge I want ! 


FACETIZ. 


One of the most effectual ways of taking the poetry 
out of a good-looking girl is to stuff her ears with cot- 
ton-wool and put her respirator on. 


$< 
RATHER NICE. 

Avezrnon Eruetrep. ‘“ What do you think of my 
new portrait? They have made me precious ugly, 
haven't they ?” 

Constantia Lavinta. ‘ Yes, they have, very ; but it 
is a splendid likeness.” 


A Sxy-Licut—The moon. 


~~. 
CHEAP AND LIGHT EDUCATION. 
Boy. “ Box of lights, Sir?” 
Gent. “ Naw! I don’t smoke.” 
Boy. “You don’t! Buy a box, then, and-I’ll learn 


you.” : 
A Srinezs Sewine-Macaine—A musical tailor. 


_—_ 

What is the difference between King Robert the 
Bruce and King Alfred ?—One gained the battle of 
Bannockburn, and the other lost the battle of burned 


A SLIP OF SHAMROCK. 


Speaking of a middle-aged gentleman who had mar- 
ried a@ very young lady, “That man,” said Mr. Mur- 
phy, “is old enough to be her father.” 

“Not quite,” replied Mr. O’Rourke. ‘ There’s only 
seventeen years difference between them. But he’s 
quite old enough to be her mother.” 





~~. 
A gay Spiritualist may be called a happy medium. 


ot 
Assurp Inza—That only men of standing should 
sit as grand jurors. 


Psuau !—A correspondent writing from Unter den 
Linden cove that owing to the festivities in honor of 
the Shab, Berlin was (more 
than ever) on the Spree. 
As the august monarch 
went next to Wiesbaden, 
there is no doubt that 
Frankfort was lively (on 
the Main). 


—— 
ONE TO HIM! 
WasHER-woman (to small 
, who has brought a ver, 

dilapidated shirt). ‘Tell 
yer mother if she sends this 
= again, I shall wash it in 
wo.” 

Sati Boy (equal to the 
occasion). ‘* Very sorry, 
mum, I’m sure, but I don’t 
think mother would’ mind 
if you washed it into half a 
dozen.” 


—————— 

A fond mother in Nor- 
wich gave her five-year-old 
hopeful an outfit of fish- 
tackle. Soon she heard a 
shout from Willie, and, 
running out, found one of 
her best hens fast winding 
= the line in her crop, 
whither the hook had al- 
ready preceded it. Willie, 
observing the troubled look 
of his mother, quietly re- 
marked, ‘Don’t worry, 
mother ; I guess she’ll stop 
when she gets to the pole.” 

> 





“Child,” said a Sunday- 
school teacher, “who made 
your vile body ?” 

“Well, ma’am,” said the 
little girl, “it’s not a good 
one, but isn’t it rather hard 
tocallit vile? It was moth- 
er made it, and sister made 
the skirt.” 


————>—_—_—_ 
Tue Act MEN 
Marri-age. 
ae ee 
An obituary notice in a 
New England paper con- 
cludes with the information 
at the deceased ‘leaves 
two infant daughters, both 
girls.” 
— 


Tux most userv. Tune 
In THE Lone-Run—Breath. 


LOVE— 


oe 

Doctor, what will cure 

, the fever of love?” ‘The 
*chill of wedlock, miss,” 





HospiTaB_e Lapy (with interesting daughters). “ Ah! how do you do, Captain Lovell? 
SorT-HEARTED CAPTAIN (who likes all interesting daughters). “‘ Er—No !” 

HospiTaBie Lapy. * Then come and Dine with us !”” 
SoFT-HEARTED Captain. “You're very kind! Most happy! At what o’clock?” 
uarter to eight. Au revoir!” 


suddenly recollecting that he has completely forgotten who the Hospitable Lady is, and not liking to say so). ““Oh—er—hum! Ah !—by- 


HospitTaBi_e Lapy. “A 

Sort HEARTED CAPTAIN 
the-bye—er—zwhere are you Staying now # 

HospPiTaB.e Lapy, “Oh, the same old Place—No, 16. Au revoir!” 


(A ee ig pg 
a 
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at 
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Shure y’ave got an upright Jidge to T eY 
*Tis wan that ’ll Zane a ittle } ? mh 


SUCH IS LIFE! 


I have a cat that begs, 
And sits on her hind-legs, 
But she never catches mice. 
I have two bantams nice, 
But they never lay any eggs! 


And I have a splendid vine, 
Of a sort that’s superfine ; 
But if I should ever wish 
To have of grapes a dish, 
The market's they’ll be—not mine! 


And of melons and cucumbers too 
I plant every year a few; 

But just at the very time 

When I find they reach their prime 
They're hawked cheap the city through! 


I’ve camellias enough, I presume, 
‘o fill up a decent-sized room ; 
I get buds, it is true, on them ail, 
But untimely they always fall, 
And I never have gathered a bloom. 


Well! “A part,” said some worthy old soul, 
“‘Is very much more than the whole.” 

So be it, my worthy old hearty: 

Then life’s all a part of a party, 
And the world is a droll with a roll. 


—_\_.>_—_ 
PLEASANT FOR JOHNS! 


Mrs. Buanx. “Oh, Mr. Johns, I was so pleased to 
meet your sisters the other evening at the Smiths’. 
Such nice girls! So good-looking !” 

Johns makes an indistinct remark. A pause. 

Mrs. B. (anxious to be still more polite). ‘I should 
nwo have guessed that they were your sisters, you 

Ow. 


—_——_ 


“It is very sickly here,” said one of the sons of the 
Emerald Isle the other day to another. 

“ Yes,” replied his companion, “a great many have 
died this year that never died before.’ 





Me ANNE: 
4) hide 





A THING TO BE DONE BY INSTALLMENTS. 


Aunt Emity. “ You're surely not going to Shoot 1, Malcolm?” : 
Matcotom. “ Well, No! Anyhow, not a// at once, you know, cos you're too big !’” 


XIT ON THINGS IN GENERAL. 


On Dress. 

Dress is fashion’s mode of disfiguring nature. All 
women and many men like to dress well. The ac- 
re is a recipe for good dressing: Egg, one; 
mustard, some ; pepper, little ; salt, more ; sugar, less ; 
oil, to palate; vinegar, to taste. This is for salad. 
Any gentleman may try it on himself if he chooses 
but no result is guaranteed. The following are usefu 
words for a lady’s toilette: Dress, to attire one’s self ; 
Ad-Dress, to put on more clothes ; Re-Dress, to dress 


again. 

‘Gomebea said, ‘‘ Dress makes the man.” In Paris 
@ man makes the dresses. A Worth-y man! “A 
thing of beauty is a joy forever.” I can’t tell you any 
more. 

On Booxk-KEEPING. 


This is a useful art, which should be assiduously cul- 
tivated by the young. It is very simple, and las only 
one rule. 

Rule I. 


Borrow a book and-don’t return it. 
Bless you, my chee-yil-dren ! 


On FATHERS. 


Fathers are accidents that only happen to us once in 
our lives, and then:they come without our consent. 
Fathers take a mean advantage in always being born 
beforehand. If sons came into the world first, they 
might father themselves. ‘ This may sound confusing, 
but will well repay the most serious investigation. 
Watch this frame, and keep your eye on your paternal 
relative. : ‘ 

On UMBRELLAS. 


An umbrella is one of those things to be put by for 
arainy day. It’s a wise umbrella that knows its own 

roprietor (see Book-keeping). I could tell you agreat 
mm ¢ about umbrellas if I liked; but I don’t; it’s a sore 
subject. Fare thee well! and if forever, my umbrella, 
fare thee well !—By-By-Ron Ta-ra. 





ADVICE TO BOYS. 


To throw Stones.—Fold each one carefully in a feath- 
er-bed, and give good notice to all in the neighbor- 
hood when you are going to pitch. 

To carry Gunpowder in the Pocket.—Soak it well in 
cold water, then wrap it up in a cover of oiled silk. 

To slide down the Baluster.—Let a surgeon sit upon 
the lowest stair. Also carry a pailful of poultice in 
each of your hands, as you may need it. 

To get rid of studying your Lessons.—Eat a hot mince- 
pie every night, for one week, before going to bed. 

Tocure creaky Boots,—Wear them always in going to 
the cake pantry. 

To be polite to Sisters.—Get their big brother to in- 
troduce you to them. ; 


——— > 

TO A LONG-WINDED ORATOR. 
On some far distant Northern shore, we’re told, 
The winter wind is so intensely cold 
That, when one speaks (it is a strange affair!), 
The words, congealing, harden in the air, 
And there, undreamed of and unheard, they stay 
Till spring, revolving, melts their chains away, 
When forth in joyous liberty they burst, 
Each to the ear that it was meant for first. 
Oh! what a boon would Heaven to us assign, 
If thus ’twould manage with that voice of thine! 
Tf, when thou speak’st, the words that from thee hie 
Would hang concreted midway in the sky! 
But, joy ecstatic! bliss beyond compare! 
If spring, revolving, would but leave them there! 


——._ 

A correspondent says: “I have recently heard two 
stories about Israelites, which I know will be amus- 
ing, and which I hope will be new to your readers. 
The first is of Sir Moses Montefiore. hen negotia- 
ting a loan on the Bourse, on which he was very 
‘keen,’ a small knot of capitalists approached him. 
‘Oh dear,’ says one, ‘he is going to swallow us all.’ 
‘No, my dear Sir,’ said Sir Moses, with a caustic 
smile, ‘my religion forbids me that.’ The second is 
of a German Jew, who was 
eating a pork- chop in a 
thunder-storm. On _hear- 
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A FIX. 





What an Age since we met! Are you Engaged this evening?” 


ing an unusually loud clap, 
he laid down his knife and 
fork, and observed, ‘Vell, 
— did any poty efer hear such 
sini a fuss apout a liddle pid o’ 
| Hl sok? 
—@e—— 
WM A farmer and his wife call- 
| ed at a Detroit photograph 
gallery last week to order 
some a gps of her, 
and while the operator was 
getting ready the husband 
gave his wife a little advice 
as to how she must act: 
“ Fasten your mind on some- 
thing,” he said, ‘‘or else you 
will laugh and spile the job. 
‘Think about early days, how 
your father got in jail, and 
your mother was an old 
scolder, and what you’d have 
been if I hadn’t pitied you! 
Jest fasten your mind on 
‘to that!” She didn’t have 
any photographs taken. 
ta a ics 





“Pretty well,” remarked 
the doctor’s daughter, who 
took an interest in her fa- 
ther’s purse and profession, 
when some one asked her 
how “things were going. 
“Plenty of colds, some bron- 
chitis, and a little typhus 
fever; but, as father said 
yesterday, what we want to 
make things lively is a nice 
little epidemic !” 


ea ae , 
There's an old lady with 
false teeth out. West who 
wants to know if the Yan- 
kees can’t invent some new 
way of putting on pillow- 
cases; meanwhile she nails 
the cases against the wall 
and drops the pillows in. 


i ee ae 
Danerrovs Doos—Modocs. 


Brrturant.—An exchange 
says: ‘The Nebraska In- 
dians are allowed to ride 
free on gll the trains they 
can jump on while the latter 
are in motion. The tribe is 
being reduced very rapidly. 
This is by all odds the mos' 
effective and economical sys 


tem of dead-heading on rec- 


[Exit Hospitable Lady. ord. 





